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pemey]| MONG the lighter, entertaining features of The Outlook, of which we hope to 
use many during the coming summer, will be a series of “ Letters from a 

oY, | Bungalow,” in which an American woman will present the domestic and 

| c ' social side of life in India, in much the same way as some time ago was done 
by another writer with regard to Japan. 


NOTHER entertaining feature has the attractive title “ Letters of a Vagabond,” and 

in it, in two articles, the author, Mr. A. D. Bullard, makes some rapid sketcheg 
of things and people seen in many cities of the Old World. Somewhat similar in title 
though not in character is Mr. N. V. Lindsay’s “ Adventures of a Literary Tramp "— 


a series of stories exceedingly bizarre and clever. 


W°* have had many letters about Dr. Steiner’s article in The Outlook of April 4, 
“From Ephrata to Whisky Hill.” Dr. Steiner knows more about the immigrants 
from such countries as Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Russia, Rumania, and the like, than 
any other American, because he has lived with them here and abroad,and has crossed 
in the steerage with them. We have one or two more articles from him somewhat similar 
to the one recently published. He is now abroad at the head of.a group of young men 
who have been sent to study the future immigrant at home, in.order that they may know 
how to deal with him in this country. The Young Men’s Christian Association is con- 
ducting this interesting experiment. The Outlook will have one or more articles about 


this later on. 


ages dedication the other day of the beautiful group of new buildings belonging to 
the College of the City of New York has suggested to The Outlook the publication 
very soon of a finely illustrated article about the College by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, of 
its faculty. It will deal largely with the historical background of the College, its relation 


to the municipality, and its spirit and distinguishing traits. 


ARNEGIE Institute at Pittsburgh is a great deal more than an industrial school. It 
is a wonderful center of human activity and has some individual and picturesque 
features. It will be described through an illustrated article in The Outlook before long. 


N° politico-moral movement of our times has been more remarkable than the exten- 
sion of prohibition (State, county, or local) in the United States within the last two 
years. The adoption of prohibition laws-in the South has been the most conspicuous 
feature, but not by any means the only one. An experienced writer and student of public 
affairs is making a thorough investigation of the reasons and meaning for this new pro- 
hibition, anti-saloon activity in this country, and The Outlook will soon print two or three 


articles on the subject. 


R. E. V. Lucas, than whom there is no more charming writer of English prose, has 
agreed to write a special article for The Outlook on the personality of William De 
Morgan, the author of *“* Joseph Vance,” “ Alice-for-Short,” and ‘“* Somehow Good.” No 
books of fiction within recent years have been so warmly appreciated by the class of 
readers who care for something more than a sensational story, and it seems quite clear 
thet they are not of the class to be read to-day and forgotten to-morrow. ‘There has not 
been printed in this country any good article about De Morgan’s personality and literary 
friendships, so that the story Mr. Lucas will tell will have freshness and be an immensely 
entertaining human document. 


N the same line it may be said that Mr. Samuel M. Crothers, who occupies in this 

country among agreeable writers on light and social topics much the same position 
as does Mr. Lucas in England, is to send The Outlook a paper called ‘‘ The Spiritually 
Unemployed.” 
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SOME FUTURE ARTICLES 


A study of the blind by a blind man is contained in an article, “ How 
We Lived at Perkins Institute,” by Clarence Hawkes. 

“Do Reformatories Reform ?” is a keen and public-spirited inquiry into 
certain important questions relating to this branch of the state’s dealing 
with young criminals. It is written by Mr. Harry\Hall, Treasurer of the 
Berkshire Industrial Farm. 

Mr. N. O. Nelson, of St. Louis, wel! known not only as a large manu- 
facturer but also as a student and writer on industrial topics, has written an 
article for The Outlook called “ Co-operative Stores.” 

“The General Housework Employee’’ is the title of an article by 
Isabel K. Whiting which tells how one home-maker solved this problem, and 
lays emphasis on the fact that domestic employees, instead of being classed 
as servants, should be regarded and classed with factory and store employees. 

“The Kingbirds of Hatch Pond” contains some very remarkable pho- 
tographs of bird life taken by the author, Professor H. K. Job, who is one 
of the very best nature students and scientific writers in the country. 

“America’s Greatest Dairymen,” by A. W. Hopkins, tells of some 
remarkable inventions and practical methods which have been of the very 
greatest value to dairymen and farmers. It is elaborately illustrated. 
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7 Pol hte’ All of the State and Florida declared against Mr. Bryan. 

Campaign district delegates to the In Alabama, where the voters express 

7 Republican National Con- directly at the primaries their prefer- 


vention have now been selected. It 
remains only for the National Committee 
to decide upon those cases in which 
there are contests in order to determine 
finally the actual membership of the 
Convention. Contests are being made 
for about one hundred seats, and the 
Committee will meet on the first or 
second of June to make its decision 
in these cases. <A sub-committee of the 
National Committee has selected Senator 
]. C. Burrows, of Michigan, as temporary 
chairman of the Convention. It 1s the 
duty of that official to make a speech in 
which, to use the time-honored phrase, 
he sounds the keynote of the cam. 
paign. Secretary ‘Taft’s position has 
been continually strengthened as the 
campaign has gone on, and now that 
the last State Convention has been held, 
the probability of his nomination on the 
first ballot has become almost a certainty. 
He is credited by those who are favor- 
able to his candidacy with at least 550 
delegates, including those who have 
been either instructed for Mr. Taft or 
committed to his support by resolutions 
of indorsement or preference, or who 
have pub'icly announced, in connection 
with their election, their intention of 
voting for him. This gives him a mar 
gin of over 50 votes. One hundred 
and ninety-seven delegates are uncom- 
mitted, while 64 are pledged to Senator 
Knox, 59 to Governor Hughes, 46 to 
Speaker Cannon, 32 to Vice-President 
Fairbanks, 25 to Senator La Follette, 
and 4to Senator Foraker. In the Dem- 
ocratic campaign, Missouri, Michigan, 
South Carolina, Washington, Alaska, 
and Alabama have, during the past two 
weeks, instructed their delegations for 
Mr. Bryan, while Pennsylvania declined 
to instruct its delegation at all, and 


ences for Presidential nominees, Gov- 
ernor Johnson, of Minnesota, showed 
unexpected strength, but the existence 
in the Democratic Convention of the 
unit rule, by which the delegates from a 
State must vote as a unit for the candi- 
date indorsed by a majority of the voters, 
will deprive Mr. Johnson of any prac- 
tical benefit from the minority sentiment. 
Governor Johnson’s popularity seems to 
be steadily increasing, along with a 
sentiment among Democrats that the 
party would go into the campaign with 
better chance of success under a new 
leader with fresh possibilities for en- 
thusiasm than under a_ twice-defeated 
leader. ‘The Socialists met in Conven- 
tion at Chicago on* May 15, and nomi- 
nated Eugene V. Debs for President 
and Benjamin Hanford for Vice-Presi- 
dent. ‘This is the third time that Mr. 
Debs has been named for President. 
In 1900 he received nearly 88,000 
votes, and in 1904 he received over 
402,000, 

Whether. the action of the 
Republicans in the House 
of Representatives last week concerning 
the bill previding for publicity of cam- 


Too Obvious 


paign contributions be considered a 
clever political move or a piece of 


political chicanery depends upon one’s 
standards of political morality. Each of 
the two great parties has recognized that 
secrecy concerning the source of cam- 
paign funds is an_ evil—particularly 
secrecy as to the funds of the other party ; 
but the political managers of neither 
party have been willing to run the risk 
of diminishing contributions which would 
follow a policy of publicity. The Dem- 
ocrats have been doing their best to 
place upon the Republicans the respon- 
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sibility for the inaction on this subject, 
and as the Republicans are in_ the 


majority, they are morally, and ought to 
be made politically, respons.ble. Mr. 
Taft helped to make that responsibility 
more emphatic not many.days ago by 
writing a letter in which he urged the 
passage of such a publicity bill. Being 
unable to escape from their obligation 
and yet unwilling to meet it, the Repub- 
licans resorted to a device which cannot 
be called novel; they adopted a bill 
which provides for the necessary legisla- 
tion, but attached to it an irrelevant 
provision intensely repugnant to the 
Democrats. ‘The Crumpacker Bill, which 
passed the House by a party vote last 
week, provides for the accurate record 
and complete publication of all contribu- 
tions and disbursements for campaign 
purposes; but it also provides for a cen- 
sus of voting citizens “for the purpose 
of enabling Congress to apportion Rep- 
resentatives among the ‘several States.” 
Of course this latter provision is aimed 
at those Southern Democratic States 
which have adopted constitutional amend- 
ments limiting the suffrage. In_ brief, 
the Republicans have attempted to get 
credit for approving campaign publicity 
and at the same time, by coupling with 
it a partisan threat, to force the Dem- 
ocrats to go on record as being opposed 
to campaign publicity. ‘The trick is too 
transparent. Americans are too clever 
to be fooled by such clumsy humbug. — If 
the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives were genuinely concerned to 
establish political purity inelections, they 
couli do so by providing simply that 
any candidate whose election was tainted 
by fraud could not take his seat in the 
House. If there is no bill passed at 
this session providing simply for pub- 
licily in campaign expenses, the Repub- 
lican party will be and ought to be held 
responsible. 

Secretary. oc- 
cupation for a little 
more than two weeks 
ending on May 17 was especially in 
keeping with his character. He has 


Inoculating 
“Against Revolution 


become well accustomed to the role of 
peace-maker. 


peace 


This time he has made 


in advance of a conflict. As 
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a result of his visit to Panama, arrange- 
ments to prevent riot and_ possible 
revolution and consequently to obviate 
the necessity of intervention by the 
United States have been made by the 
Panaman Government. ‘Trouble was 
expected to be the consequence of the 
Panaman Presidential elections next 
July. Reports, supported by affidavits, 
that attempts had been made to deprive 
many voters of their rights had stirred 
up the party which is in opposition to 
the Government. If frauds were allowed 
or charges of fraud were unrefuted, it 
was feared with good ground that the 
election would be followed, as in so many 
cases in Latin-American countries, by 
erave disorder and even insurrection. 
By journeying to Panama and conferring 
there with the authorities of the Repub- 
lic, Mr. Taft, as representing a friendly 

neighbor, brought these reports to the. 
attention of the Government of Panama, 
and succeeded in making an arrangement 
as follows: By a commission to be created 
by Panama and by agents of the United 
States acting concurrently with this 
commission, an inquiry is to be made 
into all the complaints of all parties. 
The American agents are not to exercise 
judicial functions, but are to examine 
and cross-examine witnesses, and inspect 
all inscriptions. ‘lhe representatives of 
Panama and the United States are to 
report to their respective Governments 
for guidance. _Panama is officially to 
declare that it desires and assures an 
honest election, which shall not be open 
to reasonable doubt. It promises also 
to remedy any serious defect which in 
the judgment of the United States now 
or hereafter may exist. ‘The inquiry is 
to be under the observation of all parties; 
and Senior Obaldia, the principal opposi- 
tion candidate, will have priate repre- 
sentatives. ‘This arrangement is in ac- 
cordance not only with a treaty between 
the United States and Panama, but also 
with the Constitution of Panama itself. 
According to that treaty (which was pro- 
claimed in February, 1904), the Republic 
of Panama agrees not only that the cities 
of Panama and Colon shall comply with 
the sanitary ordinances prescribed by the 
United States, and that in case the Repub 
lic fails to enforce these ordinances it 
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grants to the United States the right and 
authority to enforce them, but also that 
« the same right and authority are granted 
to the United States for the maintenance 
of public order in the cities of Panama 
and Colon and the territories and har- 
bors adjacent thereto in case the Repub- 
lic of Panama should not be, in the 
judgment of the United States, able to 
maintain such order.” ‘The Constitution 
of Pariama, moreover, contains a provis- 
ion declaring, in return for a guarantee 
of the independence and _ sovereignty 
of the Republic, that the United States 
“may intervene anywhere in the Repubhe 
of Panama for the re-establishment of 
constitutional peace and order if this 
should be disturbed.” ‘The United States 
in 1905 distinctly and officially enuner 
ated the policy of disclaiming any obit 
gation to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Panama; if, however, internal dissen- 
sions should threaten the good order of 
the Canal Zone, the United States would 
not deny itself the. right to interfere. 
The arrangement which Secretary Taft, 
as chief of the Canal Zone, has effected 
is designed to forestall any intervention 
which, however much within the rights 
of the United States, according both to 
the treaty and the Constitution of the 
Kepublic, could be undertaken only as 
a last resort in a case of necessity, 


~ 


The threatened strike on 
the street railways of 
Cleveland, which The 
Outlook reported two weeks ago as 
averted for the time being, was finally 
ordered by the officers of the union, 
The strike has been accompanied by 
acts of outrageous violence. Not only 
have employees been attacked and brow- 
beaten, but the public has been intimi- 
dated from riding in the street cars by 
every possible means, including the 
deadly and criminal use of dynamite. It 
will be remembered that, in pursuance 
of a plan invented by Mayor Johnson to 
give the city control of its street railways, 
all the traction lines in Cleveland are 
now operated by the Municipal Traction 
Company, whose Board of Directors are 
supposed to manage the street car lines 
for the benetit of the entire community 


The Cleveland 
Traction Strike 
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in the same spirit in which the directors 
ofa savings bank, a hospital, or a public 
museum conduct the affairs of such insti- 
tutions. Previous to the election last 
fall, at which the people of the city voted 
in favor of Mayor Johnson’s plan and 
against the Cleveland Electric Company 
(the private corporation which has hereto- 
fore been in control of most of the street 
railways), the latter corporation promised 
its employees a considerable increase in 
wages, provided the election confirmed 
private control and defeated Mayor 
Johnson's plan of public control. On 
the one hand, it is said that this promise 
was made with the hope that it might 
aid in swinging the labor vote against 
the Johnson plan; on the other hand, it 
is asserted that the promise was extorted 
by the labor union and had no political 
motive. After the election, when the 
Municipal Traction Company acquired 
the management of the street car lines, 
the men claimed that it was bound to 
observe this contract. ‘This the Munici- 
pal ‘l'raction Company denied, but offered 
to arbitrate, and arbitration was under- 
taken. Meantime the Municipal Com- 
pany discharged a number of employees 
on the ground that, by incivility, failure 
to ring up fares, and other manifest forms 
of hostility to city control, they were try- 
ing to make the plan a failure so that 
the private corporations might again 
obtain the property. Although the Mu- 
nicipal Company oftered to reinstate any 
employee with full pay for all time lost if, 
after a hearing. his innocence was estab- 
lished, the union demanded that the 
discharged men should be immediately 
reinstated in a body, and upon being met 
with a refusal, ordered a strike. In addi- 
tion, the men complained, it is said, that 
under private control they were permitted 


to ride free in going to and trom work, 


while under city control they are charged 
for their transportation. ‘There has been 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the 
public with the changes in the service 
incident to the transfer of management 
and entirely apart from the inconvenience 
and danger caused by the strike. But 
the city officials claim that these causes 
of dissatisfaction will rapidly be removed 
as the new company acquires experience. 
Nevertheless, the strikers appear to have 
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been depending for public support upon 
this alleged dissatisfaction. It does not 
seem possible that by any contingency 
the men can win this strike, for the vio- 
lence and disorder which have accom- 
panied it have areused public opinion 
against them. The city officials have 
made vigorous and to some extent suc- 
cessful efforts to sustain order. An 
agreement to arbitrate has finally been 
reached. ‘Two arbitrators have been 
selected, and it is possible that before 
this reaches our readers this industrial 
war will have come to an end. ‘Those 
who believe that the citizens of Cleve- 
land had discovered and were capable 
of putting into operation a novel form of 
public service corporation for the benefit 
of the whole community have been 
greatly disheartened by this. strike. 
Sheriffs, soldiers,dynamite, revolvers, and 
other accompaniments of robbery, war, 
and murder are rarely, if ever, observed 
i connection with the administration of 
hospitals, picture galleries, and savings 
banks. Some people incline to hold 
Mayor Johnson responsible for the 
wretched inauguration of the Municipal 
Traciion Company. ‘They are saying to 
The Outlook, which urged the people of 
8 Cleveland at least to try the experiment, 
“IT told you so.” We do not wish to 
relieve Mayor Johnson of any responsi- 
bility which properly rests upon him, but 
the shame of this strike cannot be di- 
verted by the citizens of Cleveland to 
any one individual. It rests upon the 
entire community, and it is the duty of 
the entire community to free itself at 
once from the influence of “ organized 
labor” on the one hand, or “vested 
interests” on the other, when they attempt 
to sacrifice the general good for their 
own supposed special advantage. 
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In the judgment 
of The Outlook, 
nothing could pos- 
sibly show more 
forcibly the need of revision of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law than the proceed- 
ings brought under that law last week by 
thef United States Government. through 
its Attorney-General, Mr. Bonaparte, 


The Suit Against 
the New York 
and New Haven Road 


against the New York, New Haven, 
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and Hartford Railroad Company. The 
allegation of the bill in equity charges 
the existence ofa combination in restraint 
of trade and the establishment of a 
monopoly within the meaning of the 
prohibition in the Sherman Law. It is 
well known that the New Haven com- 
‘pany has for many years been extending 
its control not only over the steam rail- 
ways but also over the navigation com- 
panies and the electric trolley lines of 
New England, so that, according to the 
petition in this case, it is alleged that 
this company now controls five hundred 
out of six hundred miles of electric rail- 
way in Connecticut, four out of five hun- 
dred in Rhode Island, and six hundred 
in Massachusetts, while it has lately 
acquired about thirty-five per cent of the 
capital stock of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad ; and, asthe Boston and Maine 
stock not thus owned is held in small 
quantities and widely scattered, it is 
regarded as certain that the New 
Haven road can practically outvote 
any combination of other stockholders 
which could be made. By these acqui- 
sitions, the petition asserts, the com- 
pany has established a virtual monopoly 
of all land .transportation facilities in 
New England; the Boston and Albany 
is the only line of consequence in that 
section outside of Vermont not under 
the New Haven’s control. The petition 
therefore asks the court to compel the 
New Haven road to restore to the Con- 
solidated Railway Company (which, as 
a subsidiary holding company, holds the 
securities of the electrical companies 
absorbed) the franchises and properties 
the ownership of which constitutes, ac- 
cording to the claim of the Government, 
an illegal monopoly. ‘The defense to 
be made by the company will undoubt- 
edly be founded largely on technical 
and Constitutional grounds, but the main 
principle involved is very simple: ‘The 
Sherman Law practically forbids any 
monopoly or any combination of corpo- 
rations which makes- competition impos- 
sible. It does not discriminate between 
combinations which may be of use and 
value to the public at large, and those 
which are vicious in method and oppress- 
ive in operation. The legislation now 
desired by those who have at heart the 
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real interests of the whole people does 
discriminate in just this point. Whenit 
is obtained, the power of the Government, 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, and of the courts over great public 
service corporations and combinations 
will be such that those conducted in the 
public interest, with equal rates for equal 
service to all customers, with public 
efficient service, 


accounting, and with 
will be sustained: while those which 


insist on giving improper rebates, deal- 
ing unequally with customers, juggling 
with their finances, and starving equip 
ginent and service, will be brought to book 
promptly and effectively. ‘The Outlook 
does not here offer an opinion as to 
whether the alleged railway monopoly in 
New England is or is not against the 
public interest ; it simply points out that 
under the Sherman Act this question 1s 
not brought into consideration at all, and 
that in this respect the .\ct needs amend- 
ment. Thus far the amendment pro- 
posed by what is known as the Civic 
Federation Bill, already fully reported tn 
The Outlook, is the most practical and 
simple one that has been suggested, 

Few national or interna- 
tional conferences could 
hope to survive which held 
their- meetings always in the same place 
andunder the same auspices. ‘Theannual 
Lake Mohonk Conference for Interna- 
tional Arbitration is a conspicuous excep- 
tion. No one who attends one of these 
Mohonk Conferences as a guest of their 
founder, Albert K. Smiley, ever wishes 
to have the meeting anywhere else than 
on the brim of this mountain lake, far 
removed from all urban discord, under 
the spell of charming and picturesque 
scenery, and in the enjoyment of the hos- 
pitality offered. ‘The fourteenth. annual 
Conference, under the presidency of the 
llon. John W. Foster, brought together 
last week three hundred men and women 
from all parts of the United States, with 
distinguished representatives from the 
bench and bar, the diplomatic corps, 
the army and navy, the universities, 
the pulpit, and the press. 
the proceedings of the Conference this 
year turned largely on the work accom- 
plished at The Hague last summer; it 


International 
Arbitration 


WEEK 
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was admirably analyzed and interpreted 
by Dr. James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the 
Department of State, who contributed 
much to the success of the American 
programme at The Hague. ‘Too large 
a portion of the American press failed 
to appreciate the historic and ethical 
value of what happened at The Hague. 
But the Mohonk Conference was made 
up of members many of whom had been 
working for years to bring about just 
such results as were achieved at The 
Hague. FEx-Secretary of State Foster, 
who is an authority on the whole history 
of diplomacy, did not exaggerate when 
he said that the Second Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague * must be regarded 
aS in some respects the most important 
event in the history of the.human race.” 
Immediate and far-reaching results flow- 
ing from it are seen in the negotiation by 
the United States of eleven arbitration 
treaties with as many nations. Another 
stream of consequence is one which the 
United States has had a conspicuous part 
in setting in motion. Although unable 
to agree about the composition of a per- 
manent tribunal, the Hague Conference 
recommendedacarefully considered pro}- 
ect for the organization, jurisdiction, and 
procedure of such a court when estab- 
ished. ‘The recommendation provides 
that the court shall be established when 
the Powers, without specifying the num- 
ber, shall have agreed upon the appoint- 
ment of the judges, without specifying 
how many, thus leaving it to any number 
of the Powers to adopt the project, appoint 
judges, and constitute the court for them- 
selves. ‘The platform adopted by the 
Mohonk Conference was as follows: 


The fourteemh Lake Mohonk Conference 
of International Arbitration recognizes with 
profound gratitude the continuous and con- 
scious development of the forces which 
make for international peace through inter- 
national justice. 

[It especially approves and commends the 
work of the Second Hague Conference which 
revised and perfected the various Conven- 
tions of the Conference of 1899, as follows: 

Restricting the use of force in the col- 
lection of contract debts ; proclaiming unan- 
imously the principle of obligatory arbitra- 
tion; establishing an international court of 
prize, and declaring in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of arbitral 


justice. 


These measures are great and welcome 
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advance towards the regulation of interna- 
tional relations upon the basis of justice, 
reason, and respect for law. 

The fourteenth Lake Mohonk Conference 
‘on International Arbitration notes with 
pleasure the existence of fifty and more 
treaties of arbitration concluded within the 
past five years and more, especially the 
arbitration treaties concluded between the 
United States and France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Portugal, and Spain. The 
Conference therefore expresses the hope 
that the peaceful and judicial settlement of 
international difficulties by resort to courts 
of arbitration and of justice bids fair to 
become the rule of the future, as it has been 
in a measure the enlightened practice of the 
immediate past. 

The fourteenth Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration further com- 
mends the activities of our schools, colleges, 
universities, and the various professional, 
business, and labor organizations of the 
country by which and through which pop- 
ular sentiment is created, trained, and 
directed, not merely to the maintenance of 
peace, but also, by the elimination of the 
ostensible causes of war by peaceful settle- 
ment, to the prevention of war itself. 

Finally, the fourteenth Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration rejoices 
in the fact that the representation of all the 
civilized nations of the world in the Second 
Hague Conference and the recommendation, 
in its final act, for a future Conference, guar- 
antee, for the future, a Conference of an 


international and permanent character, ca- 


pable of correcting the inequalities of inter- 
national practice and of enacting a code of 
international law based upon justice and 


equity. 


The most sig- 
nificant and 
important in- 
cident in the proceedings of the Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration 
was the address of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, Baron Kogoro ‘Takahira. He 
received a hearty .welcome, the Con- 
ference honoring him by rising. He 
spoke from manuscript, with effective 
clearness and deliberation with 
strength of conviction. He noted the 
steady advance in the growth of arbitra- 
tion as a practical means of bringing 
about the amicable settlement of inter- 
national disputes. ‘ When the Ameri- 
can Government .took the initiative in 
concluding arbitration conventions with 
the Powers, Japan promptly accepted its 
proposal. With the progress of civiliza- 


The Japanese Ambassador 
on Arbitration 


tion the feeling of trust and confidence 
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among the nations has been gradually 
promoted, the moral sense of duty ad- 
vanced, and the danger of international 
complications proportionately lessened.” 
A suggestion of the Ambassador which 
was warmly applauded was that not only 
should an amicable method be found 
for adjusting international disputes, but 
also some way of preventing them. Baron 
Takahira pointed out that such disputes 
often arise “‘as much from the internal 
conditions of the country affected as 
they do from the conflict of outside inter- 
ests, and they are almost always signs 
of disorder, retrogression, or misgov- 
ernment. It is an undeniable fact that 
the less modern or the Jess organized 
states are most frequently a cause of pub- 
lic anxiety on account of international 
disputes. Such disorder and retrogres- 
sion cannot be removed in one day.” 
Speaking of his own country, Baron 
‘Takahira welcomed the criticisms of 
travelers. ‘If there is any truth in these 
criticisms, it will be a good lesson to us, 
and we shall be glad to welcome them 
if they are not the result of unfriendly 
design intended to mislead the friendly 
public of this great peace-loving country. 
We have a saying, ‘Look at our work 
when done.’ It is a most encouraging 
sign of our work that even in its ‘ half- 
done’ stage there is no danger of dis- 
turbing international peace in that part 
of the world. The other day, on the 
occasion of the laying of the corner- 
stone of -the Bureau of the American 
Republics at Washington, your distin- 
guished Secretary of State, Elihu Root, 
well said that the matters in dispute 
between nations are nothing ; the spirit 
which deals with them is everything. If 
every country deals with matters between 
nations, and also with its own internal 
affairs, in a right “spirit, I am sure that 
even arbitration will no longer be found 
necessary, and you will be able fully to 
enjoy the genuine tranquillity of the 
spring days at this beautiful spot on 
Lake Mohonk.” At the conclusion of 
Baron ‘Takahira’s address the Confer- 
ence showed its appreciation of its spirit 
not only: by warm applause, but by pass- 
ing unanimously the following vote: 
“The Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration rejoices that 


| 
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so many treaties of arbitration have begn 
negotiated between the United Stafes 
and other countries, and it expresges 
its peculiar gratification with the arbitk 


tion treaty with the Empire of Japan 


Having confidence in the enlightenment 
and peaceful intentions of Japan, we 
regret the unfortunate talk of war with 
that country that has been indulged in 
by an element among our people.” A 
copy of this resolution, signed by the 
officers of the Conference, was presented 
to the Japanese Ambassador. 

The enforcement of the 
prohibitory law the last 
twenty-two months in Kan- 
sas City, Kansas—a city of 100,000 im 
habitants—has caused unprecedented 
prosperity in all lines of business. ‘The 
brewers throughout the country are per 
sistently asserting that because the city 
closed the saloons it is going to ruin; 
that real estate values are depreciating, 
people are moving away, hundreds of 
buildings are vacant, taxes have been 
increased, bank deposits are dropping off, 
and the city is without funds to pay run- 
ning expenses. ‘These assertions, which 
have been flaunted before the public in 
page advertisements, inche wspapers and 
huge posters on bill-boards, have all 
been proved untrue. <A_ conservative 
estimate made by bankers of Kansas 
City, Kansas, is that the city is saving 
two and a half million dollars annually 
by the enforcement of the prohibition law, 
The banks were never in a better con- 
dition than*now. The deposits Mareh 
5, this year, were $14,372.665.95, as 
against $10,586,157.81 June 6, 1906, an 
increase of thirty-five per cent in the 
twenty-two months since the saloons 
were closed. ‘The post-office receipts 
increased eighteen per cent in the year 
subsequent to the closing of the saloons. 
New buildings gt 1906, of which there 
were 565, cost one million dollars. In 
1907, 944 buildings were erected at a 
cost of $1,472,000, while at the same 
time in additions’ outside the city 500 


Prohibition in 
Kansas 


houses were built. ‘The same year 
twenty-seven new manufactories were 
added to the industries of the city. All 


the buildings formerly occupied by the 
saloons which are suitable for other than 
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“wet” goods are now occupied by a 
legitimate business. ‘There was never 
greater activity than now in the building 
of churches. ‘lhe number of foreclosure 
suits has decreased since the closing of 
the saloons, while city improvements are 
being greatly increased. ‘The assessed 
valuation of all property taxable in the 
city, which represents twenty per cent of 
the actual value, was $12,831,550 for 
1906, and for 1907 it was $13,875,940. 
The increase is $955,610. ‘The bonded 
indebtedness was decreased $245,000 in 
1907, when there was no revenue from 
liquor “joints.” Last year, with no 
Saloons, the city taxes were reduced 
twenty cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation. Because of increasing popu- 
lation it was found necessary to issue 
$200,000 in school bonds to build new 
buildings; and $150,000 more in bonds 
is to be issued soon for similar pur- 
poses. ‘The police judge says there is 
less drunkenness since the closing of 
the saloons than in the history of the 
city; this to be taken into considera- 
tion in connection with the fact that 
Kansas City, Missouri, with hundreds of 
saloons, is separated from it only by an 
imaginary State line. Grocers in all 
parts of the city report better sales. 
Fewer cases of poverty are reported, and 
the secretary of the Associated Charities 
Says moral conditions are better than 
ever before known. ‘The records of the 
county court show fewer cases on the 
docket than for years. In 1905, with 
saloons, cighteen homicides were report- 
ed, while in 1907, without saloons, there 
were thirteen homicides. Of course this 
includes murders and accidental killings. 
Since July 1, 1906, when every one of the 
256 saloons was closed, the remarkable 
results obtained are an increase of more 
than three and three-quarters million 
dollars in bank deposits, an unparalleled 
activity in building, a population greater 
by 11,000 persons, a marked decrease 
in the debt of the city, and a falling off . 
of nearly thirty per cent in homicides. 


Not the least important of 
the beneficent work of the 
National Forest Service is 
the valuable aid it extends to the herder. 
Large tracts of land in the forest ranges 
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ate well fitted for grazing. Far from 
shutting out the herdsman from these 
ranges, the Government has issued per- 
mits with great liberality. ‘The number 
in 1907 exceeded. six millions. During 
1908 there will be grazed upon the Na- 
tional Forests close to eight millions. 
These sheep are-owned by about four 
thousand different persons, the major- 
ity of whom are small owners. It is 
estimated that the owners of sheep and 
cattle made over seven million dollars 
out of these privileges in a single year. 
But the herdsmen could make half as 
much again under a proper handling of 
their flocks. First, there is the danger 
from wild animals—wolves, grizzly and 
black bears, mountain lions, wildcats, and 
coyotes. While the Government is tky- 
ing its best to keep the buffalo from 
absolute extinction, it is likewise en- 
gaged in an active campaign for the 
decimation of the wolf and the coyote. 
It is now hiring trained hunters and 
trappers to act as public executioners, 
with the privilege of trapping or poison- 
ing the offending animals. Last year 
eleven hundred gray wolves and ten 
thousand coyotes were destroyed by Gov- 
ernment hunters. One live gray wolf 
equals the loss of about a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of cattle. But the coyote, on 
account of its great numbers and _ per- 
sistent unfriendliness, is the greatest 
nuisance to the sheep-owner, It is not 
always easy to protect sheep against 
coyotes by fencing. In order to have a 
fence proof against the coyote, the wild- 
cat, and perhaps larger animals, an exper- 
iment was recently tried at Billy Mead- 


ows, Oregon, where twenty-five hundred. 


acres were inclosed with a barbed-wire 
fence about sixty inches high. The 
place chosen was ninety-five miles from 
a railway and forty miles from the near- 
est town. ying to the rocky charac- 
ter of a pertion of the reservation, it was 
impossibléto drill holes for many of 
the posts, and it was necessary to use 
“jacks "’—that is, triangular crates of 
wood filled with stone—instead of posts 
to support the wires. About twenty-five 
hundred head of sheep were put into this 
inclosure. They were made up of four 
different bands. It was a new experience 
to the wild animals to find this obstacle in 
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the way of getting at the sheep. Although 
the fence was sixteen miles in length, it 
was so well constructed that no coyotes 
were able to break the barrier. Two 
grizzly bears succeeded, however, in 
jumping through the barbed wire at the 
top of the fence, and were killed by 
the hunter on the inside. No wildcats 
entered. ‘The experiment was not conclu- 
sive; it was successful as far as coyotes 
were concerned, not successful with bears, 
doubtful as to wildcats, and not success- 
ful with badgers, since they dig under- 
ground, But the Forest Service plans 
to improve the fence, and to make further 
experiments. 


An interesting experime 
Saving the teresting experin ent 
F has been made _ looking 
orage 


toward. increasing the graz- 
ing capacity of the grazing lands. A vast 
amount of waste has been due to indis- 
criminate grazing. <A large amount ‘of 
forage is wasted by trampling. A band 
of sheep driven rapidly may trample and 
waste as much grass as they eat. Some- 
times two-thirds of the capacity of the 
land is wasted. It has been calculated 
that the amount of grass trampled and 
wasted during the last year represents a 
value in lamb and wool of $3,500,000. 
In some States, notably Utah, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, the wild horses destroy 
In Utah 
alone it is believed that there are fifteen 
thousand of these wild horses. ‘The 
efforts of the Forest Service have been 
directed to preventing the loss from 
trampling, and also to re-seeding large 
denuded districts. Instead of using har- 
rows and plows in the work of re-seeding, 
the seed has been spread broadcast, and 
the sheep that trampled off the forage, or 
their successors, have been used to tramp 
innew seed. As it costs much to re-secd 
by artificial Means, the Service has thus 
devised a method by which re-seeding 
can take place naturally. It is thought 
that by fencing small reservations tramp- 
ling can be largely prevented and the 
efficiency of grazing lands be increased 
by no less than fifty per cent. ‘Thus, far 


greater benefit will result from the ma- 
nipulation of the public domain in the 
form of National Forests under Govern- 
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ment direction than was possible under 
the unrestricted use of the ranges by the 
public. Where ranges are open to pro- 
miscuous public use and occupancy, as 
the best sheepmen and settlers now 
testify, they become overstocked and 
destroyed, and finally of practically no 
value. Under the supervision of the 
Forest Service grazing is limited to the 
reasonable capacity of the ranges, and 
the policy of reducing the privileges of 
the larger stock-growers as rapidly as ts 
consistent with justice, and substituting 
in their places men of more limited re- 
quirements, is certainly more advantage- 
ous to the public generally. 


Vehement protests 
s sa 
What Constifules @ been aroused 
Parliament ? 
by the declaration 


of the Russian Finance Minister that 
the Duma was not a parliament, At 
first some thought that the Minister 
meant to say that, as the lower house of 
the new Russian National Legislature— 
the Council of the Empire constituting 
the upper house—the Duma, by itself, 
isno more a Parliament than, for imstanee, 
our Hlouse of Representatives or the 
british House of Commons. but no, 
The Minister explained that he meant to 
allude to the non-resemblance between 
the Duma and legislative bodies in other 
countries, in which a majority of legtsla- 
tors decides the fate of a ministry. Yet 
this power, however desirable at times, 
does not constitute the basic force of a 
parliamentary lower house. In_ this 
country the approval of the lower house 
of Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives, is not necessary in the selection of 
Cabinet officers, nor does its disapproval 
seal their fate. Nevertheless, the House 
isan influential parliamentary body, In 
Germany a majority of the Reichstag, as 
the lower house of a federal legislature, 
ot which the Bundesrath is the upper, 
has no control over Cabinet Ministers, 
yet itis a remarkably influential parlia- 
inentary body. So also was the British 
{louse of Commons long before the prin- 
ciple of ministerial accountability was 
finally conceded. In truth, so is the 


Kussian Duma already beginning to 
Indications of its budding 


become. 
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power may bé found in its recent action 
hampering the proposals of the Min- 
ister of Marine looking towards ulti- 
mately providing for a_ billion-dollar 
navy ; its attitude regarding the expense 
involved in transforming the Russian 
legation at Tokyo, the Japanese capital, 
into an embassy, and especially that in- 
volved in extending the Trans-Siberian 
Railway ; the appearance before it the 
other day, for the first time in his- 
tory, of the Foreign Minister to explain 
the necessity for the movement of 
troops across the Russian frontier and 
the expense involved in quietiyg the 
unruly tribes. In all these questions one 
basic prerogative of the lower house 
of any legislature was involved—the 
power of the purse. Russia’s future, 
fortunately, depends just now not so 
much upon reactionaries or revolution- 
aries, both of whom seem to be increas- 
ingly held in check by the cleverness of 
Peter Stolypin, the Prime Minister, as 
upon the wise use which the Moderate 
parties may make of their opportunity 
in standing together for the emphasis of 
parliamentarism. One of these parties, 
inclining towards radicalism, is known 
as the Constitutional Democrats, the 
members of which are popularly called 
Kadets; the other, more conservative, 
is composed of the Octobrists, who take 
their name from the month of the year 
(1905) in which the Emperor’s welcome 
Freedom Manifesto was promulgated. 


President Roosevelt lately sent 
to Congress, with his warm ap- 
proval, a letter from Mr. Root, Secretary 
of State, advising the immediate com- 
mencement of an international investiga- 
tion into the opium question in the Far 
East. Congress is asked to appropriate 
$20,000 to enable this country to take part 
inthe inquiry. <A year and ahalf ago, in 
view of statements by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as to its readiness to eradicate the 
opium evil, our State Department entered 
into correspondence with the British, 
French, German, Dutch, Japanese, and 
Chinese Governments to learn whether 
they would favor a joint investigation of 
the subject. _As Mr. Root did not. fail 
to point out, this subject is particularly 


Opium 
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important to all nations having any. 
responsibility for the welfare of Oriental 
peoples who use opium. ‘The American 
proposal, we are glad to say, was accepted 
by all the Governments named. ‘They 
have been invited to send their accredited 
commissioners to Shanghai, the chief 
Chinese port, on January 1, 1909, Mr. 
Root’s idea being that it would be con- 
venient for the Commissioners of the 
various Governments to make their inves- 
tigations during the intervening months, 
and then to confer together at Shanghai 
for an exchange of views, which, it is 
hoped, will result in valuable reports 
and in joint recommendations to the 
Governments, with the view to general 
and effective action. Among other 
benefits should be one to the people of 
Shanghai itself. A resident of that city, 
the Rev. Henry V. S. Myers, in a recent 
letter to The Outlook, declares that— 


“ Shanghai has recorded her shame and the 
record has been readby the whole civilized 
world!’ There doubtless was this thought 
in the minds of those who read in the papers 
that at the rate-pavers’ meeting on the 20th 
of March it was resolved to close ovte-guarter 
of the opium dens, and perhaps in the 
_course of two years to clese the other three- 
quarters. To say that this vote expresses 
the sentiment of a majority of the rate- 
paivers of the Settlement. would be wide of 
the truth. In the first place, only a little 
more than one-fourth of the rate-payers 
were present atthe meeting. Does thismean 
that there is so iittle interest in the affairs of 
the Settlement that the electors will not 
attend? No, but it does mean that a large 
proportion of the rate-pavers are clerks or 
employees who cannot secure permission to 
spend a business afternoon ata meeting. It 
means another thing. Shanghai is governed 
by an oligarchy and not by a majority of the 
rate-payers. A. system is in vogue that 
probably does not obtain in any other civil- 
ized community, viz., plural voting. Twice, 
last year and this, a three-fifths majority of 
those present has carried a measure, only 
to be defeated by a poll in which the plural 
voting reversed the popular will by a two- 
thirds majority. Last year a resolution to 
admit the press to the meetings of the Coun- 
cil was thus defeated, and this year, when 
the same majority voted against the accept- 
ance of the Budget because it increased the 
taxation twenty per cent, it was again over- 
ruled by the poll. It will be readily seen 


that many rate-payers conclude that it is 
useless to attend the meetings when the 
Council, who control these plural voters, can 
always override the popular verdict. An- 
other antiquated custom obtains here that 
very mucn hamyers the voter, and that is 
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the signed ballot. Every voter is obliged 
to affix his signature to his ballot before it 
will be accepted. It is evident how this 
destroys all freedom in the election of mem- 
bers of the Council, for any emplover may 
find out how his employee votes, and treat 
him accordingly. But it looks as though 
the end of these things is at hand. The ex 
perience of the past two years has aroused 
public indignation to such a degree that a 
movement is on foot to form a Civic Club 
which will begin agitation and continue it 
until this oligarchy, which maintains its hold 
on this Settlement by these antiquated 
methods, shall be overthrown, as_ every 
tyrannical oligarchy deserves to be 


The Church Congress ; 
The Church C ) 8 eSS of the 
‘piscopal Church, which 


Congress 
+g recently met in Detroit, is 


in no sense a legislative body ; it offers 
a platform for the expression of opinion 
on all subjects of vital interest to all 
schools of thought in the Church. It 
represents the free movement of life and 
thought, and its sessions are often very 
significant. That at Detroit was no 
exception. One of the most beautiful 
cities of the West, Detroit is also partic. 
ularly strong as a center of Episcopal 
activity and influence; and, in spite of 
unpleasant weather, the discussions and 
papers were listencd to by very large 
and attentive audiences. In his opening 
sermon Bishop Woodcock declared that 
the bishops of the Church are to be 
trusted, as are its priests. Bishop Will- 
lams affirmed that we know that the 
Bible is inspired because it inspires us, 
and rejoiced in the constructive values 
of the Higher Criticism, quoting Robin- 
son’s famous prediction * that God hath 
yet more light to breathe forth from his 
Holy Word.” ‘The subject of healing in 
its various forms was opened by Dr. 
Worcester, who, as the exponent of the 
movement in Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
was listened to with great interest. He 
declared that the Church should care. 
not only for the soul, but for the body, 
as Christ did. Another speaker empha- 
sized the fact that the Church should 
be a healing Church. The Emmanuel! 
Church movement was criticised by a 
third speaker as “ materialistic monism.” 
Detroit is a center of Christian Science 
activity, and this discussion somewhat 
agitated the audience, which was calmed 
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by Dr. Leighton, who said that in the mul 
titude of healing cults representing reac- 
tion from materialism he saw no danger 
in Christian healing. A vigorous plea 
was also made for the practice of unction. 
Another subject which awoke deep inter- 
est was the Higher Criticism, which 
Professor Batten, of New York City, 
cefined as a search for truth by scientific 
method; which does not destroy the 
Bible, but destroys false theories about 
it. Other speakers emphasized the 
increased intelligibility of Old Testament 
history and the clearer understanding of 
the unmoralized acts and commands 
attributed to Jehovah, the growing con- 
structiveness, the shifting of emphasis 
froma series of passages to a series of 
lives. But it was urged that this criticism 
must not be purely intellectual; it must 
always have the spirit of religion, The 
civic mission of the Church was empha- 
sized, among others, by Mr. Henry 
George, Jr., who said that it was the 
mission of the Church to preach justice, 
not to make laws. The Rev. Mr. Ed- 
wards, of Milwaukee, in a brilliant speech, 


declared that we could not have sound. 


theology without sound sociology; and 
the Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of Madison, 
New Jersey, said that he was tired of 
“safe men” who would do nothing for 
society ; safe men were easily managed ; 
what we want is the unsafe man who 
will be no man’s man but his own, “ The 
[nfluence of History upon Theology and 
Religion,” The Relation of Christendom 
to Heathen Nations,” “ Christian Organ- 
ization and Modern Life,” and “ The 
Place of Character in Salvation” were 
other subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion of sympathetic and responsive audi 
ences. ‘The Congress was regarded as 
one of the best sessions held sinee the 
hody last met in Detroit, twenty-three 
years ago. 


To follow all the new enter- 
prises of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association 1s 
hore than any journal not devoted exelu- 
sively to that organization can do, There 
sone project, however, of the Assoeia- 
tion which, though only just begun, is par- 
ticularly worthy of record. ‘This is an 


A Traveling 
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enlightened and carefully planned attempt 
to serve the country by serving well the 
aliens here. In Pennsylvania the prob- 
lem of the immigrant is especially acute. 
The anthracite fields have drawn there a 
great dlieh population. This mass of 
people is to a very great degree isolated 
from the rest of the inhabitants of that 
State. The State Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Associations succeeded in arous- 
ing the State Convention to the greatness 
of the task involved in transforming these 
people into desirable American citizens. 
As a consequence, a special Commission 
studied this subject for several months 
and presented a report through one of 
its members, a recognized expert, Dr. 
Peter Roberts. The result was the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Edward A. Steiner as 
a special secretary for this work. As 
the readers of The Outlook know, Dr. 
Steiner has as intimate an acquaintance 
with the immigrants in America as any 
one. Mr. Robert Watchorn, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the port of New 
York, said in a letter to Mr. Buckalew, 
the State Secretary of Pennsylvania, 
“You ‘could not have chosen a better 
man than Dr. Steiner if you had had the. 
pick of the whole United States.” It 
was decided, in accordance with over- 
whelming evidence, that young men of 
American birth, of high type, and pos- 
sessing the talent for languages, should 
be trained for leadership in this alien 
population. It is in accordance with the 
plan adopted by the State Committee of 
Pennsylvania that Dr. Steiner sailed last 
week with ten college men for Europe. 
He will take them through the immigrant 
territory forayear. Under his guidance 
they will be instructed by competent 
teachers in the languages used by immi- 
grants in America; they will live among 
the peasants and try to understand their 
point of view. We do not know that 
any such course of study for such a pur- 
pose has ever been undertaken before. 
It is a notable illustration co: the possi- 
bilities in the modernization of the train- 
ing of men for religious leadership, and 
specifically an illustration of the growing 
consciousness in the leaders of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the service 
the Association can render, not merely in 
helping individuals, but also in applying 
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the spirit of Christianity to social prob- 
lems. 

Dr. Walter H. Skeat, who 
graatny holds the professorship of 
ew Anglo-Saxon in Cambridge 
University (England), and who had the 
courage to edit-an exhaustive and well- 
known etymological dictionary, has had 
the greater courage to declare that Amer- 
icans speak as good English as_ the 
English themselves. Americans have 
been so long accustomed to being called 
money-worshipers, lovers of the mate- 
rial, vulgarizers of the modern world, 
and, above all, cheapeners of the English 
language, that this declaration, coming 
from a high authority, will bring balm to 
their wounded spirits. It is true that 
they have not been able to reconcile the 
criticism of their use of their mother 
tongue with the facts. They have heard 
a great deal of very bad English speken 
in England. They have found the use 
of slang in that country quite as exten- 
sive as at home, and much less _pictur- 
esque and interesting. More than once 
some American who has been, as Lowell 
sarcastically said, * favorably exposed ”’ 
to European influences, and has there- 
fore had the opportunity of acquiring the 
proper standards, has audaciously de- 
clared that, on the whole, the English 
spoken by educated Americans is better 
than that spoken by educated English- 
men, because it antedates many of the 
modern corruptions of the mother 
tongue; but the general reputation in 
Europe of the English spoken in America 
was indicated by a sign which appeared 
in a window in Venice not long ago, 
“English spoken; American’ under- 
stood”! In a delightful fension in 
Munich in which the writer happened to 
be staying, there was a young German 
Doctor of Philosophy who was very 
anxious to acquire the best English, and 
who requested his hostess never to place 
him beside Americans, for fear that his 
English might become contaminated. 
This injunction was literally obeyed by 
the fun-loving hostess, who appreciated 
the humor of the situation and seated 
the Doctor of Philosophy beside a woman 
from Yorkshire, speaking the broadest 
Yorkshire dialect and with the most lim- 
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ited provincial vocabulary. Any Amer- 
ican institution of learning would be 
glad to confer an honorary degree on 
Dr. Skeat; but it would be much more 
to the point if he were to receive a Car- 
negie hero medal. 


Mr. Thomas Hastings, the 
eminent architect of New 
York City, in-a recent letter 
to the New York Times, describes some 
important aspects of the New Theater 
project of which he is one of the archi- 
tects. ‘The question of size is a very 
important one, since it relates itself 
vitally to the matter of adaptation to a 
great number of the best plays, many of 
which are entirely unsuited to the great 
modern houses. Some of the operas 
presented at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera-House suffer seriously in effect- 
iveness because of the great size of the 
house. The Manhattan Opera-House 
has in this respect a very distinct 
advantage over the Metropolitan. It is 
fan-shaped instead of being shaped like 
a horseshoe, and it is much shallower, 
and the audience is much closer to the 
singers. ‘This is the plan adopted by 
the architects for the New Theater. 
This plan has also the advantage of pro- 
viding for the seating of a larger audience 
within the same distance of the curtain. 
The New Theater, by adding a second 
gallery, which is unusual in Europe, pro- 
vides a seating capacity-of about twenty- 
three hundred, and combines, therefore, 
the seating dimensions of a large theater 
with the hearing and speaking advan- 
tages of a small one. In regard to the 
function of the New Theater, Mr. Hast- 
ings makes a very interesting point: 
From the broad and comprehensive point 
of view, the drama in modern times—more 
especially in this countrv—is practically the 
only art where people with the love for the 
beautiful are unable to go back to the great- 
est masterpieces of the past to find inspira- 
tion and education, as well as recreation and 
elevating amusement. Paris has its Louvre, 


as well as its Luxembourg, for the lovers of 
painting and sculpture. The Parthenon, 


The New 
Theater 


Notre Dame, and the Farnese Palace in 
Rome and the many splendid examples of 
ancient and classic architecture at all times 
attract visitors from far and near. 

The founders of the New Theater pro- 
pose to establish a house in which not only 
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the best modern plays of different coun- 
tries, but classical plays of all countries, 
can be heard and seen. This is entirely 
in line with the conviction of many peo- 
ple who have given thought to the sub- 
ject, that the drama will never be elevated 
to the rank of an art in this country in 
any vital sense until a home is provided 
for it which shall make it independent 
of sensational management and not de- 
pendent entirely on returns from the box 
office. Almost every European metrop- 
olis has a playhouse, generally subsidized 
by its Government, for the promotion of 
art; and the founders of the New Theater 
mean to erect a building which shall bea 
monumental expression of the endeavor 
to put the drama on a level with the 
other arts, though with a private endow- 
ment, 


kxamination by Torture 


On the 16th of May a man, his wife,and 
a maid-servant were found murdered in 
their home in Freehold, New Jersey. A 
Ilungarian by the name of Zastera, a 
farm hand employed upon the place, 
discovered the bodies, gave the alarm, 
and was arrested on suspicion of having 
himself committed the murders. The 
immediate ground of suspicion was his 
statement that he had not heard the 
shots, and at least three must have been 
fred. Aecording to the account in the 
New York Times, Zastera was first shut 
up ina dark cell for some hours, and 
then submitted to a searching. personal 
examination conducted by successive 
relays of detectives, who kept up the 
inquisition throughout the night, allow- 
ing him no sleep. The conclusion of 
the proceeding, in the early morning, is 
thus described by the ‘Times: 
Finally the vest that had beee worn by 
Sheppard was put on him, in his left hand 
the skirt worn by the dead servant Was 
placed, while he was told to lay his right 
hand upon a Bible that had been opened at 
random. He had already said that he was 
a Catholic. pointed out to him what 
would become of his soul according to Cath- 
olic teaching if he swore falsely. Zastera 
remained standing in this position for twenty 
minutes. Then he took a seat on a sofa, 
evidently in deep distress. 
noticed that some of the blood from 
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the servant's skirt which had goton his hand 
had marked a verse in the Bible. Looking 
at it closer, he saw three little smears of 
blood. 

*“There’s blood on that verse,” he said to 
Zastera, “and do you know what the verse 
is?” He then read it to Zastera. It was the 
one hundred and ninth verse of the One 
Hundredth and Nineteenth Psalm, which 
reads: “ My soul is continually in my hand: 
yet do I not forget thy law.” “ That applies 
to what I have told you about your soul,” 
said 

The prisoner then read the verse for him- 
self. Then Mr. asked sharply: 

“Weren't you in the parlor when Mrs. 
Sheppard came downstairs ?” 

“Yes, | was,” said Zastera. 

“ And you killed her ?” 

“Yes,” added Zastera, barely above a 
whisper. 


TORTURE 


We do not vouch for the accuracy of 
this narrative in its details; we reprint 
itas we find it. But it is a dramatic 
illustration of a method now much in 
use by certain of the detective police, and 
known under the euphemistic appellation 
of the “third degree.”” ‘The method is 
inhuman, illegal, and useless. 

The third degree is inhuman: that 
needs no demonstration. 

The third degree is illegal: it violates 
the plainest and most fundamental prin- 
ciples of Anglo-Saxon law ; the principles 
that no man shall be required to crim 
inate himself; that the examination of 
the accused shall be in open court ; that 
he shall have the aid of counsel; and 
that he shall not be subjected to torture. 
Every one of these principles is vio- 
lated by the “third degree.” Mental 
torture is no better than physical torture; 
counsel is denied; the examination is 
in secret; and no brutal ingenuity is 
lacking to coerce the accused to testify 
against himself. Says the Court of 
Appeals of New York State: * To be 
admissible, statements made by one 
charged with or suspected of crime 
must be voluntary, fairly obtained, and 
not procured by inquisitorial compul- 
sion or other improper means.”!  State- 
ments extorted by the “ third degree” 
are not voluntary, are not fairly obtained, 
and are procured by inquisitorial com- 
pulsion. 

The third degree is useless: it proves 
nothing concerning the guilt of the 
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accused ; it proves only the brutality and 
the incompetence of some of the modern 
police methods. Centuries of history 
have demonstrated the untrustworthiness 
of confessions wrung from the accused 
by torture. ‘The curious reader may find 
superabundant evidence of this in Dr. 
Lea’s “ History of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion,” and in any impartial history of the 
trials for witchcraft in Germany and in 
New England. ‘Their testimony to the 
inutility of examination by torture is cor- 
roborated by Professor Minsterberg in 
his recently published volume “ On the 
Witness Stand :” 

There are no longer any thumbscrews, but 
the lower orders of the palice have still 
uncounted means to make the prisoner’s life 
uncomfortable and perhaps intolerable, and 
to break down hisenergy. Arat put secretly 
into a woman’s cell may_exhaust her nervous 
system and her inner strength till she is 
unable to stick to her story. The dazzling 
light and the cold-water hose and the secret 
blow still seem to serve, even if nine-tenths 
of the newspaper stories of the “ third de- 
gree’ are exaggerated. Worst of all are 
the brutal shocks given with fiendish cruelty 
to the terrified imagination of the suspect. 
Decent public opinion stands firmly against 
such barbarism; and this opposition springs 
not only from sentimental horror and from 
wsthetic disgust; stronger. perhaps, than 
either of these is the instinctive conviction 
that the method is ineffective in bringing out 
the real truth. At all times innocent men 
have been accused by the tortured ones, 
crimes which were never committed have 
been confessed, infamous lies have been in- 
vented, to satisfy the demand of the torturers. 
Under pain and fear a man may make any 
admission which will relieve his sutfering, 
and, still more misleading, his mind may lose 
the power to discriminate between illusion 
and real memory. 


Professor Miunsterberg abundantly 
demonstrates the truth of this general 
statement. He recounts. special cases 
in, which accused, under the mental 
torture of the “ third degree,’ have made 
detailed confessions afterwards proved 
absolutely false—-in one case by the re- 
appearance of the supposedly murdered 
man years after the confession; and he 
elucidates the psychological principles 
which lead the expert to anticipate that 
a weak man, ora man weakened by hours 
of * fiendish cruelty ” to the imagination, 
will break down, accept as his own the 
story which the stronger nature is seek- 
ing to impose upon him, and, under a 
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quasi-hypnotic suggestion, will both re- 
peat it and believe it to be true. 

If we are to adopt the Latin method 
and examine the accused, the examina- 
tion should be fairly conducted, not by 
the “lower orders of the police,” but by 
a judicial officer, in open court, and with 
an honest attempt to ascertain the truth, 
not to win a victory by coercing a con- 
fession. ‘The “ third degree ’’ needs only 
to be known to be abhorred by all fair- 
minded men, and more abhorred_ be- 
cause it is never practiced on the rich or 
the influential, but only on the poor and 
the friendless. If the courts have not 
the authority under existing law to put a 
stop to examination by torture, the legis- 
latures have no more sacred and no 
more immediate duty than to confer 
that authority and call for its prompt 
exercise. ‘The methods of trial of Spain 
in the sixteenth century and of Russia in 
the nineteenth have no place in America. 


A Mendacious Report 


We have paid no attention to the 
persistent rumor that Mr. Roosevelt is 
secretly but sedulously contriving to have 
his name presented to the Republican 
Convention at the psychological moment, 
his nomination carried by acclamation, 
and the honor, thrice declined, forced 
upon him against his will. Whatever 
Mr. Roosevelt’s faults, lack of frankness 
is not one of them. He isa hard fighter, 
but he fights always in the open. He is 
temperamentally outspoken, and would 
be incapable of either devising or exe- 
cuting so dishonorable a scheme. ‘That 
some over-zealous friends—the kind of 
friends from whom one may well pray to 
be delivered—have apparently been ready 
to applaud the scheme gives no color to 
the charge which is foisted upon him. 
It is his enemies, not his friends, who 
would seek to destroy his good name 
and his future influence by attempting 
to induce him to falsify all his protesta- 
tions. ‘That four years from now he 
may be a candidate and a successful 
candidate for the Presidency is among 
possibilities ; but it is not among possi- 
bilities that he would accept a nomina- 
tion this fall though it were tendered to 
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him with unanimity. We venture to 
prophesy that Mr. ‘Taft will be nominated 
on the first ballot; that, if he is not 
nominated on the first ballot, there will 
be no stampeding of the Convention ; 
and, finally, that if the Convention should 
be stampeded and Mr. Roosevelt nomi- 
nated, he would, as he should, promptly 
decline the nomination. 


& 
An Unimportant 
turbance 


There is some disturbance, not nearly 
as important, however, as the disturbers 
would like to make it appear, concerning 
the Nineteenth Canon, adopted at the 
General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Richmond Iast 
October, popularly known as “ the open 
pulpit canon.” A small number of 
clergymen in Philadelphia have gone 
over to the Roman Catholic Chureh; 
none of them is of any special influence 
or prominence. It is probably a gam 
to the Episcopal Church that men who 
can be disturbed by so moderate a 
step in the direction of catholicity as 
the Nineteenth Canon should go out 
of it. That canon, as readers of The 
utlook recall, legalizes a practice which 
has obtained in the Episcopal Chureh 
for an indefinite period; it makes it 
possible for an Episcopal rector, with 
the consent of his Bishop, to invite any 
Christian person to speak in an Episcopal 
church on special occasions. ‘This very 
carefully guarded provision can be re 
garded as dangerous only by persons of 
extraordinary timidity of nature, but it 
has caused a panic in the columns of 
~The Living Church, where, however, 
a panic always prevails and the eres 
of * Fire!’ and the tramping of those 
who carry extinguishers for every live 
coal continually ascend. ‘The great body 
of Episcopalians, it is safe to say, are 
suffering no pangs of anxiety. They do 


not believe that the possible appearance 
on a special occasion in an Episcopal 
pulpit of a layman, or even of a minister 
of another Church, involves an abandon- 
ment of the historic position of the Chureh 
or jeopardizes the safety of Christianity. 


AN UN/IMPORTANT DISTURBANCE 
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In several parishes in which non-Episco- 
palians have spoken auring the past 
winter there have been a notable warmth 
of Christian feeling, a cordiality, and a 
sense of unity of interest which have 
made these occasions inspiring. Not 
long ago, in an Episcopal church near 
New York, the secretaries of several non- 
Episcopal Boards of Foreign Missions 
spoke at an evening service to a congre- 
gation which crowded the edifice; and 
those who were present felt not only as 
rf they had gotten a glimpse of the great 
Church of the future, but as if, for a 
moment, the spirit of prophecy had 
descended. ‘The little group of Episco- 
palians who seem to fear the caqntamina- 
tion of the appearance of a Presbyterian, 
a Methodist, or a Congregationalist in 
an Episcopal pulpit will be comforted 
by the assurance that clergymen of these 
churches have no desire to stqrm the 
Church; and while the letters from some 
correspondents which have appeared in 
the columns of The Living Church indi- 
cate that there is a pressing need of 
fundamental education in the nature of 
religion among some of the members of 
the Episcopal Church, clergymen of other 
communions are so overloaded with 
work that they cannot undertake this 
task. No such spirit, ferturately, comes 
from the Episcopal Church in America 
as a whole. 

Every Church has a right to prescribe 
the constitution and functions of its 
ministry ; to decide for itself the condl- 
tions with which its sacraments:shall be 
administered, and by whom. If the Nine- 
teenth Canon admitted clergymen of other 
communions to the exercise of priestly 
functions in the Episcopal Church and 
the administration of sacraments, there 
might be ground for alarm among con- 
servative Churchmen; but there has 
alwavs existed within churches of the 
Episcopal order, and without it, a broad 
distinction ~between the priest and the 
prophet. a distinction bequeathed to 
Christianity by the Jewish Church, It 
has been the misfortune of the churches 
of the Episeopal order that in late times 
they have so largely shut themselves off 
from the inspiration and leadership of 
men of prophetic genius. The framers 
of the Nineteenth Canon probably had 
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in mind the very guarded restoration of 
this privilege of utterance in Episcopal 
churches by persons not in Episcopal 
orders. Wherever this is done it is a 
revival of an old custom, not an intrc- 
duction of a revolutionary element. That 
any man who believes in the historic 
claims of the Episcopal Church and the 
Apostolic authority of its ministry should 
fear the effect of an occasional’ address 
in an Episcopal pulpit from a non-Epis- 
copalian is incredible. A strong Church- 
man feels no apprehension that his faith 
or the foundations of the Church can 
be shaken by a brief address from a 
man of another communion, ‘The passage 
of the Nineteenth Canon was so slight a 
step in advance that it is impossible to 
escape the conviction that those clergy- 
men who, in consequence of its adop- 
tion, have withdrawn from the Episcopal 
Church, have made it not a reason but 
an excuse. The canon has been inter- 
preted so far by the Bishops with great 
caution. If it is interpreted in a broth- 
erly spirit, with a sense of responsibility, 
by men who are not afraid of the catholic 
spirit and who believe in the unity of 
Caiistendom, although it is so smalla 
concession, it may become a great bless- 
ing as an expression of Christian spirit, 
of brotherly love, and of a real desire of 
the Episcopal Church to become what 
so many of its members declare it must 
become, a common ground of meeting 
for the reunion of Christendom. 

Bishop Doane, of Albany, has long 
been one of the foremost leaders. of the 
Episcopal Church, and has been chosen 
again and again on great occasions to 
interpret the spirit and place of that 
Church. Inarecent letter to The Church- 
man, of admirable breadth and _ spirit, 
he commented on the passing away of 
the old distinctions between High, Low, 
and Broad Churchmen, and the coming 
into prominence of a school which can 
be defined as ** the narrow Church,” a 
characteristic of which is that it is so 
filled with the sense of points of differ- 
ence that it cannot see the points of 
agreement. Bishop Doane holds that it 
is the duty and necessity of earnest men 
in every religious body to maintain all 
points of principle out of which differ- 
ences have grown ; but while it is a duty 
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to hold them, it is also possible to see 
other principles and truths which are 
held in common. ‘This the narrow 
Churchman will not do. He “ locks the 
door of the Church on the inside ” and 
hides the key, but he makes no recogni- 
tion “of the inclusive oneness which 
makes the Church really Catholic; and 
while she longs and prays for the resto- 
ration of functional unity among the sep- 
arate bodies of Christians, rejoices in 
the belief of an unbroken organic unity 
in the sight of God.” Bishop Doane 
concludes by declaring that his words 
may seem strong and bitter, but that 
“if the issue is to be forced by gross 
misunderstanding and misstatement of 
the meaning of recent legislation, if the 
Church is to be kept in turmoil and 
unrest by a few turbulent spirits, if she 
is to be made ludicrous by an attempt 
to tie her, under full sail, to anchorages 
of narrow isolation, then the fight is on ; 
and timidity and time-serving must give 
way to the recognition of ‘ the depth and 
length and breadth and height’ of the 
awakened love and life of our aroused 
and real catholicity.” 


* 

The Spectator 
Not long ago the Spectator went to 
spend a week-end at a certain charming 
bungalow in the New Hampshire hills. 
It was over the morning coffee that his 
host, looking up from his pile of mail. 
burst out with a gleeful *“ By Jove} 
This is something like! Johnson writes 
that he’ll run up on Monday, Emerson 
wants to know could we put him up 
Thursday night, and father’ll be here 
Saturday. Now that’s sociable. Just 
my style, precisely.” And he rubbed his 
hands in hospitable anticipation. ‘The 
Spectator became aware of a sudden 
frostin the air. He glanced at his host. 
His smile had stiffened intoan expression 
of comical concern. ‘The eyes of the rest 
of the breakfast party were cast down, 
discomfort sat on every face, and, witha 
species of flounce, a vinegary-looking 
serving-maid took herself out of the 
room. ‘Well, father,” chorused the 
family, “I guess you’ve done it now. 
The idea of breaking it to Ellen in that 
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brutal, tactless fashion !”” For a moment 
“father ” sustained the fire of glances of 
long-suffering reproach. ‘Then he mut- 
tered something forcible under his breath. 
“It's a burning shame!” he cried, 
smiting the board so that the glasses 
rang. “A man can’t speak at his own 
breakfast-table !” 


The Spectator opines that liberty is 
played out. We prate of freedom, Whose 
freedom, he would like to know? Surely 
there is none too much of it lying about 
in the homes of Pilgrim-fathered Ameri- 
cans. What family does not know that 
sudden silence, that killing frost of con- 
straint? What household does not live 
in a state of more or less active conces- 
sion to the alien within its gates? It 
will be seen that the Spectator has fallen 
foul of the servant problem, a topic 
hitherto not much tampered with by 
Mere Man. He feels that some swinge- 
ing masculine blows should be struck 
before we permit ourselves to be driven 
outright from our altars and our fires. 
However, no man realizes better than he 
thai without science blows are of small 
avail. ‘These many months past he has 
been busy accumulating expedients and 
suggestions, and now brings his grist to 
the mill, 


There’s a quiet household in western 
New York where the domestic wheels 
seem always smoothly oiled. Two 
maids—a cook and an “ upstairs girl” 
and nursery-maid combined—carry the 
work of the house, which is not small, 
and there are neither upheavals nor 
rumors of upheavals. The Spectator 
well remembers the day when he dis- 
covered the secret of that placid ménage. 
Lunching one day with the chatelaine, 
he was amazed to hear her say to the 
Waiting-maid, ** Miss Marion, you may 
fill the glasses and then go and tell Miss 
Alice that I hear the baby crying.” Sur- 
prising the Spectator before he had time 
to take the indiscreet query from off 
his face, she explained, “ That's the price 
[ pay for comfort and peace. Those 
two self-respecting country girls wouldn't 
live in service an hour but for the faet 
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that I grant them the ‘ Miss.’ It began 
with a widow, a cracked cook, who 
offered to come to me, years ago, pro- 
vided she need not give up the dignity 
of her husband’s name. ‘These two girls 
I have now are great-nieces of hers, who, 
when she got too old to work, agreed to 
come to me on the same terms. I own 
I hesitated. ‘Mrs.’ is one thing; but 
‘Miss’ came harder. After all, though, 
in a democratic country, why not?” 


The Spectator knows a young New 
England housewife, in whose veins runs 
the blood of generations of reformers, 
who, in the fervor of her belief that every 
house servant should have a normal life 
of her own outside the family of her 
employer, declines to engage any maid 
who does not agree to go home when 
her day’s work is done. For her sacred 
principles that young woman is forever 
in domestic hot water. The choice of 
homing servants is small, including few 
save wretched incapables. Many are 
the breakfastless mornings, the servant- 
less days, in that reformer’s house ; for 
her peripatetic helpers can desert with- 
out so much as the usual formality of 
sending for a trunk. Yet she sticks 
loyally to her guns. Some day, when 
she gets rich enough, she means to 
solve her problem by establishing a 
separate servants’ hall—a pretty house 
presided over by a responsible matron, 
where the householders of the neighbor- 
hood may lodge their maid-servants 
for a consideration. The plan would 
cut two ways. Housekeepers would like 
it because it would remove Bridget and 
the clack of her callers from the kitchen 
in the evening. And Bridget would like 
it because she might there entertain ‘her 
admiring “ steadies ” unembarrassed by 
sudden irruptions of children seeking 
drinks or the jealous surveillance of 
mistresses. ‘The matron in charge, so 
the reformer thinks, might win the con- 
fidence of her protégées, and give them 
that measure of human sympathy and 
help which it is so difficult for even the 
best-intentioned of employers to bestow. 
Under her chaperonage servants’ dances, 
card parties, and clubs might flourish as 
merrily, as noisily as they pleased up to 
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a reasonable hour, and the girls would be 


all the better for the frolic. In the 
morning they would go to their work as 
the carpenter goes to his or the shop-girl 
to hers, not as to a treadmill never 
stopping, but to so many hours of well- 
paid labor to be cheerfully done for the 
sake of the freedom it buys at the end. 
Would not this be a cure forthe whimsies, 
the discontents, of those who wield the 
frying-pan and the broom ? 


The Spectator puts forward this plan 
with some diffidence. ‘There seem to 
be some difficulties with it, notably the 
demand for a long purse. Yet, as he 
writes, there is wafted up the kitchen 
stairs a burst of. uproarious Swedish 


laughter. Hilma is entertaining. Down 
with the difficulties! ‘The Spectator 


stands ready to strike hands with any 
neighbor of his who wants to see the 
segregated-servant plan put into effect. 


Another fair altruist of the Spectator’s 
acquaintance recommends the fresh air 
cure for discontented  serving-maids. 
She has been studying charts at the 
exhibition of the Tuberculosis Society, 
and discovers that, household service 
stands forth—if the Spectator’s memory 
serves him—on the list of industries 
calculated to induce the Great White 
Plague. ‘Since then,” she plaintively 
remarks, “my conscience will not allow 
me to keep my one small Drenstmadchen 
out of the sunshine all day. She does 
not want to go for a walk. She’s round 
and rosy and comfortable, and declares 
she does perfectly well without sun. But 
I drive her out for her half-hour every day. 
And, sulkily as she goes, she comes back 
brisk and smiling. I’m sure that after 
her litth run in the open she works 
enough better to make pp for that sacri- 
ficed half-hour.” i 


It was after mulling over these sugges- 
tions in his deliberate, masculine fashion 
that the Spectator dropped off in his 
study chair and dreamed. He was visit- 


ing a strange land, the Newest of New 
Utopias, under escort of an accomplished 
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guide. As they trod the bewildering 
streets the Spectator was edified by the 
sight of scores of imposing personages, 
both men and women, in doctors’ gowns, 
wearing the bright hoods of various 
learned degrees, and decorated, more- 
over, with a somewhat incongruous array 
of badges and orders. ‘To these people 
the Spectator’s escort kept bowing and 
scraping obsequiously. ‘* What is it?” 
murmured the Spectator. ‘ Are we near 
a great university?” ‘“ University !” 
gasped the Utopian, hugely entertained, 
“why, no, man. ‘This is Thursday, that’s 
all—the Cooks’ Day Out.” 


“Then why,” said the Spectator in 


- bewilderment, “do you make such _ pro- 


found obeisance ?” ‘The Utopian gave 
him a compassionate look. ‘ ‘That must 
indeed be a man of diminutive wit who 
would not give honor to a Cook.” quoth 
he. “ Conservators of the Public Health, 
Guardians of Public Temperance, artists, 
economists. who would not hasten to do 
them reverence? I have heard, indeed, 
that you of the earth do not so, that you 
put the painter of a bad picture above 
the creator of a heavenly sauce.. But I 
never heard that any good came of it. 
Now we offer public incentives to excel- 
lence in the cooking art, scholarships for 
foreign study, cash prizes for the winners 


at the great cookery contests. badges and, 


as you see, degrees and orders for those 
who pass the higher examinations or 
achieve distinction by the invention of 
new dishes. In the Newest of New 
Utopias none may meddle with the culi- 
nary art except by license won before 
a public commission, so, you see, even 


these abbreviated gowns worn by the 


novices ”—here he bowed to a little man 
in a very bobby gown indeed—* carry 
with them a degree of distinction. ‘lhe 
applicants for license are so numerous 
that it is possible to set the standard 
very high. Domestic problem? We 
have none, You'd better take a leaf out 
of our book.”’ 


The Spectator is still inclined to think 
that there was a grain of reason in what 
the Newest Utopian had to say. 


THE MACEDONIAN SITUATION 
AN OFFICIAL GERMAN VIEW 
BY BARON SPECK VON STERNBURG 


German Ambassador at \iashington 


For more than a quarter of a century the province of Macedonia, in European Turkey, 
has been a particular plague-spot. North of it lie Bulgaria and Servia, formerly also under 
Turkish rule. They were delivered largely through the Russo-Turkish War of 1887, 
and are now self-governing states. The Treaty of San Stefano, which brought peace 
again between Russia and ‘Turkey, provided that Macedonia should enjoy a large degree 
of autonomy under a Christian Governor. Butthe European governments felt that Russian 
influence, already predominant in the Balkans at that time, would receive further and 
unwarrantable acquisition ot power; and the Congress ot Berlin, the following year, at 
which all the great European nations were represented, changed the provisions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano regarding Macedonia, and substituted a promise by all the Powers 
to institute needed reforms in Macedonia, and to give to that province as much as possible 
a government which should be under international supervision. ‘The Powers have com- 
pletely failed in the performance of this duty. Several years ago, however, Russia and 
Austria, as the countries most immediately mterested, were intrusted with a special mission, 
and im 1903 the Emperors of Russia and Austria met at Miitzsteg in the Austrian Alps and 
concluded an agreement, as a result.of which Europe's intervention in Macedoma became, 
tor the first time, direct. Two organs of control, or buifers, were created between the Turkish 
authorities and the Christian peasants Of Macedonia. ‘The first buffer consisted of two civil 
avents, one a Russian, the other an Austrian, who were authorized to control the action of 
the Turkish authorites. They were instructed to shadow Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish 
Inspector-General, to indicate to him at every point the particular reforms which they 
thought. would prove helpful, and to listen to the complaints of Christian inhabitants. 
Unfortunately, the investigations of these complaints had always to be held in the presence 
ot a Turkish functionary ; and_under these circumstances, with the traditions of six cen- 
tures Of vengeance from Turkish officials, no Christian peasant would dare tell the whole 
truth. 

The conditions in Macedonia under the “ unspeakable Turk ” grew so intolerable as at 
jast to arouse a popular sentiment for the oppressed population, and the Powers give some 
indication of greater readiness to lay aside their jealousies and act together. The following 
paper by Baron von Sternburg, German Ambassador to the United States, affords an 
evidence of this growing inclination. Baron von Sternburg speaks personally as well as 
officially. From 1896 to 1898 he was hs Government's agent in Belgrade, the Servian 
capital, and there and in Macedonia made a personal and minute study of existing conditions, 
At that time, he says, there was one opinion among the straightforward and thinking men of 
the various nationalities with which he became closely acquainted during his activity there. 
This opinion was that the ultimate pacification and development of Macedonia would best 
be brought about by the introduction of railways. Under a right conferred upon her by the 
Treaty of Berlin, Austria now proposes to connect her railway, which reaches to her southern 
lrontier through the Turkish sandjak, or province, of Novipazar, with the Turkish railway 
northwards from Salonika, the Turkish port on the A©gean Sea. As will be seen, this would 
sive Austria and Germany a through line from north to south. As a counterbalance 
Kussia proposes to build a road across the Balkans from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, 
connecting lines operating in the countries in which her influence has been hitherto pre- 
dominant. The official joint investigations of Russia and Austria have accomplished 
some good; the interlacing of Macedonia by two great European railways will probably do 
more. But the only permanent and radieal reform would be a return to the Treaty of 


©an Stefano, and the establishment for Macedonia of seif-government under a European 
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protectorate. Save in the Lebanon, in North Syria, history knows of no instance in which 
a Mohammedan government over Christian subjects has been administered for the benetit 


of the governed.— THE EDITORs. 


WING to the fact that the Amer- 
ican press took much interest in 
a statement I recently made re- 
garding Germany’s policy in Macedonia, 
and, further, that I have received various 
letters from interested parties asking me 
to give these statements a wider view, 
and owing to the fact that from news 
circulated by a portion of the European 
press it appears that doubts are still 
arising among some Powers with regard 
to Germany’s attitude to the Balkan 
question, a question which at the pres- 
ent moment is of such general interest, 
permit me to give the following particu- 
lars. 

From a general point of view, Germany 
holds the opinion that the maintenance 
of the s/a/us guo is in the interest of all 
the Powers. Germany agrees with the 
whole civilized world that the unbearable 
state of affairs in Macedonia urgently 
calls for a remedy, and that steps must 
be taken to put a stop to the continuous 
bloodshed, murder, and outrages there 

But Germany is convinced that all 
measures bearing upon this subject will 
only have a possibility of success if they 
receive the firm supportof all the Powers, 
acting in absolute harmony with each 
other. 

Germany is ready to consider seriously 
and favorably any suitable proposal, from 
whatever side it may come, by which the 
present state of affairs in Macedonia can 
be remedied, and is prepared to give her 
fall consent hereto, provided that it meets 
the consent of the other Powers. 

The question, What measures are most 
suitable ? 1s a matter of discussion. 

At the first glance it seems doubtful 
to the German Government if a larger or 
smaller increase of the police force would 
give the desired result, but she is far 
from rejecting this idea a/ initio as un- 
feasible. Germany regards with some 
skepticism, however, the idea of placing 
the command of the Turkish troops in 
the hands of Christian officers, even if 
this is done by allowing European 
officers to direct the movements of the 
troops without their being actually in 


command of such troops when actually 
_operating. 
In any case, it holds the opinion that 


the task of elaborating practical meas- | 


ures destined to change or at least to 
ameliorate the state of affairs in Mace- 
donia and its deplorable features should 
best be confided to the representatives 
of the Powers at Constantinople. 

As far as a judiciary reform is con- 
cerned, the German Government consid- 
ers the realization of such as not only 
useful, but as absolutely necessary. It 
does not regard it as the most appropri- 
ate measure for quieting the Balkan 
states, and also doubts that the scheme 
for a reform of the Turkish judiciary 
system in its present form is appropriate 
in all points. But whether this scheme 
be considered as perfect in all details or 
whether it is defective and offers difficul- 
ties of execution, the German. Govern- 
ment is ready, in order not to trouble 
the concert of the Powers, to give its 
consent to the project as it now stands, 
if all the Powers do likewise. 

Accordingly, the German Ambassador 
at Constantinople has not only been 
empowered but explicitly instructed to 
sign the note on judiciary reform that 
has been proposed, and to recommend 
its acceptance in this form, should an 
expression of his views be requested by 
the Ottoman Government. 

It should, however, not be overlooked 
that different opinions may exist regard- 
ing the necessary tactics to be pursued, 
while it would not be justifiable to con- 
sider one or the other as wrong or con- 
tradictory to general principles. It may, 
oh the one hand, be thought practicable 
to transmit the project of a judiciary 
reform, in its present shape, incomplete 
though it is, to the Porte by means of 


‘an official note, as this could furnish the 


basis for further negotiations during 
which much might be obtained, espe- 
cially thes prolongation of the mandate. 
On the other hand, it may first be advis- 
able to improve the project and give it 
a form which, though not excluding a 
refusal by the Porte, would not give 
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occasion for obstinate resistance by the 
latter. 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the 
German Ambassador in Constantinople, 
in conformity with his colleagues, seems 
to prefer the second alternative. It ts 
obvious that the Baron, as well as the 
other Ambassadors who hold the same 


‘views, does not wish his attitude to dis- 


turb or to check the planned reforms, 
but is anxious to further the same and 
to secure their accomplishment. It ts 
well known that, from the beginning, he 
recommended just as emphatically as 
his colleagues the prolongation of the 
mandate. 

As to the question of the Sandjak 
railway, there is no doubt that Austria- 
Hungary is entitled by the Treaty of 
Berlin to carry out that project, and 
that the Powers recognize her right to 
do so; nor does Germany consider this 
purely economical project to be incon- 
sistent with either the wording or the 
meaning of the purely political eff 


between Russia and Austria-Hungary, 


especially with the Murzsteg programme. 
Germany, further, does not recognize as 
justifiable the statement which has been 
put forth occasionally, that \ustria-Hun- 
gary, by obtaining the Sandjak railway 
concession at a time when a_ judicial 
reform was, proposed, has deliberately 
rendered dithcult the attitude of the 
Powers towards the latter question, 

[t must also be observed that there 
have been no negotiations between Ber- 
lin and Vienna concerning the question 


of the Sandjak railway. Berlin has 
neither suggested that project to Vienna 
nor in any way forced her support upon 
the Cabinet in Vienna. On the other 
hand, Germany is in thorough sympathy 
with the railway project because Austria- 
Hungary has acted in incontestable good 
faith and in perfect loyalty. It is also 
Germany’s firm opinion that the pro- 
jected railway would mean a most effect- 
ive means for the economical as well as 
the moral development of the states 
touched by the road, and consequently 
she has supported the project in Con- 
stantinople for their pacification. She 
would also be ready to sympathize with 
and support similar enterprises, if equally 
justified and following the same aims. 

The boundary controversy between 
Turkey and Persia endangers no Ger- 
man interests. Germany has, conse- 
quently, not the slightest reason to take 
any part in it. She has, however, thought 
it advisable, for the sake of common 
interest, repeatedly to recommend in a 
friendly but urgent way to the Porte a 
peaceable settlement of the controversy, 
and to suggest that Turkey should take 
the first step thereto by withdrawing her 
troops. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that the 
frequent statements by the foreign press 
asserting that Germany is supporting 
Turkish armaments and encouraging the 
warlike spirit in ‘Turkey—which in fact, 
according to all information, is in no 
way discernible—are an absurd inven- 
tion. 


A MODERN INSTANCE 


BY ARTHUR 


GU/ITER MAN 


This isn’t poetry—class it as verse ; 
Neither the subject nor treatment is new; 
Take it for better or take it for worse, 
What can be worse than the fact that it’s true? 


Bartos Voislowsky was only a Pole, 
Destined for nothing exalted or tine, 

Born for the purpose of carrying coal 
Out of the heart of the Larrikin Mine, 


Carting the anthracite day after day 
Forth from the mountain-bulk, blasted and drilled, 
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Leading his mule on the perilous way 
Past the black pit where his father was killec 


Bartos Voislowsky, at sixteen a man, 
Cared for his mother and all of her brood— 
Thre@ little brothers, a clamorous clan— 
Finding them shelter and clothing and food. 


Bartos Voislowsky was earning his wage 
When, with a billow of smothering breath, 
Down in a tumult of thunderous rage 
Roared the blue slate-rock and crushed him to deat. 


Then said the Coroner: ‘* Case forty-nine: 
Bartos Voislowsky; we find that the same 
Came to his death in the Larrikin Mine, 
Crushed by a rock-fall—and no one’s to blame.” 


No one to blat.. though a timberless roof 
Threatened his life every step that he trod. 

No one to blame. In defiance of proof, 
No one to blame; ’twas the Hand of his God! 


One more brave miner lies mangled and dead; 
One more poor widow is mourning her son; 

Three more wee children are crying for bread, 
No one to feed them, and naught’s to be done. 


Count it in millions, the worth of that mine; 
(What is the worth of a life and a soul ?) 

Seek not for payment of pension or fine; 
That would diminish the profit on coal. 


Wherefore, let “ Justice ” be purchased in stealth ; 
Timber is déarer than sorrow of wives; 

Bow to that ark of your covenant, Wealth. 
What should be cheaper than God-given lives ? 


We do not know whether or not Mr. Guiterman’s poem was suggested by Dr. Steiner’s 
recent article * From Ephrata to Whisky Hill ’(The Outlook of April 4), but we will quote 
from that article what Dr. Steiner declares to be, with slight variations, the verdict of 
coroners’ juries in all cases, together with part of Dr. Steiner’s comment: 


* Martin Horvat. aged forty-two, came to his death bya fall of rock in Mine No. 2 0n Whisky H)ll, January 
30. 1908. The jury finds that the company should have: provided the deceased a sate place to work in. It was 
not the duty of the deceased to pass on the safety of the roof. The deceased 1s not to blame.” (What a com 
fort!) “ We further find that the place in which the deceased worked should have been properly timbered 
(which it was not when the accident occurred), but we do not find that the company was to blame.” 

Who was to blame? The deceased was not, the company was not. I have it—the rock was to blame. Som» 
body in Wilkesbarre said, in answer to my query,“ These Hungarians are so ignorant.” I see now—!cne- 
rance was to blame... . 

Avarice is to my mind the basic fault in all the history of accidents in the mines of Pennsylvania. It is an 
avarice which regards human life as cheaper than timber, and considers it easier to pay funeral expenses than 
to support schools and pay teachers. It corrupts politicians to the degree that there is seemingly nothing more 
to corrupt; and if half the charges are true that are made openly by the newspapers in the coal regions against 
the mine inspectors, they certainly are hopelessly corrupted. 

Ot the one thousand people slain annyally in the anthracite coal region, two-thirds are chargeable to one of 
these three causes : ignorance, intemperance. and avarice. Inasmuch as these causes could in a large degree be 
removed by the people of Pennsylvania, it follows that the people are to blame 

‘Twenty-three thousand lives have been sacrificed in the coal-mining business in the United States in about 
ten years ! 

THE EDpDITors. 
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FROM THE LOVCZIN TO GUINEA 
HILL 


BY EDWARD dA. STEINER 


CCORDING to ordinary railway 
standards the car was only halt 
full, for each passenger was the 

fortunate possessor of an entire seat. 
Reluctantly enough, one or the other of 
my fellow-travelers gave to some new- 
comer the space which allowed him some 
freedom for the movements of the body ; 
but when a dozen foreigners entered the 
car at a wayside station, every man and 
woman moved defiantly to the outer edge 
of the seat, determined that not one of 
the intruders should share it. 

Ordinarily the conductor sees to it 
that such monopoly of privilege is prop 
erly rebuked ; but this time he apologized 
for the presence of the immigrants by 
saying that the smoking-car was “* jam 
full of Dagos afready.”’ 

Meekly enogh, the men stood in the 
aisle, glad of the privilege of standing In 
the car which carried them from the 
scene of their labors to the distant city 
where the signora and the bambinos 
awaited them. I made room for one of 
the men, and for a time employed all my 
senses to discover if possible the reason 
for their receiving such treatment, I 
smelled neither garlic nor whisky, 
although I was soon engaged in conver- 
sation with my neighbor and thus hada 
good chance to. detect either. 

| examined his clothes. They were 
commonplace working garments, remark- 
abiy clean considering the work the man 
had done. I looked at his hands and 
face. L even applied the maternal test of 
cleanliness and looked into his car©rs, and 
they stood the scrutiny. 

ln no way was he different from the 
American workingman of the same class 
except that he did not chew tobacco am 
theyefore did not indulge in the practice 
Which usually accompanies that accom- 
plishment, 

In order to ascertain what chances 


‘The reader will remember a previous study by Dr. 
“tener of conditions in the anthracite mining region. 
Itavas called * From Ephrata to Whisky Hill” (The 
Uutlook, April 4). 


there were for English conversation, I 
addressed him in that language, and his 
answers in broken English were certainly. 
more entertaining than the abrupt yes 
or no which one often receives from the 
native fellow-traveler, to whom it is 
usually a matter of indifference whether 
or not the time hangs heavily on your 
hands. 

At the next station the smoking-car 
was relieved of its surplus of passengers, 
and my neighbor with all his countrymen 
was driven into it with rough gestures. 
Iam very proud of the courage I dis- 
played by turning in my seat and address- 
ing the man who sat behind me. 

“Won't you please tell me,’ I said, 
hesitatingly, “‘why you wouldn’t share 
your seat with one of those men?” I 
fully expected him to say, “It’s none of 
your business,” but his stern face relaxed 
for a moment as he replied, with a rising 
inflection, * Dagos,” and then looked as 
stern as before. 

I was not satisfied by that answer and 
said so. ‘That ovened the way for an 
argument. and conversation was soon in 
full swing. 

“What right have those Dagos to 
come to this country, anyway?” he re- 
torted, when I pleaded that those men 
had paid their fares and had the same 
right that he had toa seat. I soon dis- 
covered that neither logic nor ethics was 
his strong point; so I thought I would 
try him on history. 

“Do you know,” I asked, * who was 
the first ‘ Dago’ that came to this coun- 
try >?’ For a moment he put his think- 
ing apparatus to work; then he said, 
and I am quoting his words exactly: 

“TI suppose it was somebody by the 
name of Macaroni, who sold bananas 
when he landed in New York, and talked 
an outlandish gibberish.” ‘To which I 
replied: “His name was Columbus.” 
Then I turned to my newspaper, which 
I had previously read over and over 
again, even down to the drv-goods bar- 
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gains, which did not concern me in the 
least. 

‘That man was an average American 
of the middle class, a representative of 
the bulk of our population, and he, in 
common with many of his countrymen, is 
criminally ignorant of the people who 
will soon have his weal and woe in their 
hands. 

The Italian, the Greek, and the Syrian 
are usually called by the classic names 
“ Dago,” Roundhead,” or Guinea,” 
and the Slavs, be they Poles, Serbians, 
Slovaks, or Montenegrins, are called 
“ Hunyaks,” “ Hunkies,” and * Slabs ;” 
and I once heard the owner of a great 
industrial establishment call them * Bo- 
hunks.” It was not an ignorant nor 
malicious friend of mine who said of a 
Jew, a man of scholarly attainment and 
a common acquaintance, He is a pretty 
decent Sheeny.” 

I have no quarrel with the fact that 
the average American is ignorant of the 
historic place which these people hold 
among the nations, and of the great age- 
long struggle through which some ‘of 
them have passed and are still passing, 
that they may preserve their identity as 
a people. 1 am thoroughly incensed, 
however, that nearly every one of the 
names applied to them is an expression 
of contempt, an offhand judgment of 
inferiority. After all, it is not even that 
which makes me take up the cudgel for 
them, because they must and will prove 
for themselves that they are perfectly 
human like the rest of us, and that in all 
essential things they will grow like us as 
soon as they have the same privileges 
which we-have had, who came after the 
first ** Dago”’ had discovered the way to 
this land of opportunity. 

What really does burden me and make 
me cry out Is the kind of consequences 
which results from the kind of ignorance 
which I have cited, and because of which 
I was on that train traveling to Guinea 
Hill. 

Guinea Hill differs from Whisky Hill 
in that it bears many other fantastic 
names and in that there are fewer 
saloons. The beer-kegs do not lie about 
in such unpicturesque confusion, and the 
Slavs who live here come from the 
shores of the Adriatic and the bleak 
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mountains of Montenegro. ‘The huts in 
which they live on Guinea Hill are even. 
worse than those of the earlier comers 
from the north of the Slavic world. | 
ain told that they were built some thirty 
years ago, and no sacrilegious hand has 
touched them since to paint them or to 
change their original primitive, dry- 
goods-box architecture. ‘They seem to 
have sunk into the refuse of the mines, 
and the sociological investigators who 
know the housing conditions in Pennsy]- 
vania declare them to be “ the worst in 
the State,” and that phrase would be 
eloquent with meaning were it not so 
common as to lose its force. 

Living in these wretched huts among 
stunted trees, the leaves of which are 
shriveled and blackened by coai dust, I 
found young. men with whom I had 
walked among the olive groves near 
Spalato. ‘These young men had rowed 
me across the Boche de Cattero, easily 
the most magnificent bay in southern 
Europe, and had shared with me the 
luscious figs which they carried in their 
shirt bosoms. I saw many a man whom 
I first knew beneath the deep shadow 
of the Lovezin, the histeric mountain 
of Montenegro, whence the spirits of 
departed heroes still call fight 
against Christianity’s hereditary foe— 
the Turk. 

When last I saw these youths they 
wore garments of red and white cloth, 
richly embroidered, with their belts full 
of costly weapons of ancient pattern and 
their fierce mustachios stretching out 
defiantly like long, double-pointed dag- 
gers. Here on Guinea Hill they all wear 
the sober garb of miners, their mus- 
tachios are shorn of their fierceness, 
their weapons have disappeared, their 
shooting is done in the darkness of the 
mine, and they rarely shed any blood 
but their own. 

I went to Guinea Hill because I am 
partly responsible for the presence there. 
of some of these southern Slavs. ‘Ten 
vears ago, when I visited their mountain 
fastness, many of them were at the verge 
of starvation. ‘The crops on their scant 


fields had failed; fighting the ‘Turk had 
grown to be a fruitless and _ profitless 
occupation ; Russia, their ally and the 
godmother of their little principality, who 
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in the past sent thither what surplus of 
foodstufts she possessed, was _ herself 
living on borrowed money and charity, 
so that nothing remained for these 
warriors except to starve or seek for 
work, 

I suggested to Prince Nicolas that he 
permit them to go to the “land of the 
free and the. home of the brave.” Not 
one of them, however, was then willing 
to leave his rocky cradle home for the 
unknown fabled land so far away, and 
they remained on their bleak mountains 
to take half-rations or none, waiting for 
the realization of Russia’s Asiatic dream 
in-which lay wrapped their own future, 
The Japanese war and the subsequent 
Russian revolution were like the eagles’ 
stirring the nest, and the young eagles 
began to flutter in the exaltation of their 
first flight, as they sought the shores of 
our far-away country. Four or five thou- 
sand of these braves exchanged the hilt 
of the sword and the butt of the gun for 
the shovel and the pickax, and the 
shadow 6f the towering Lovezin for the 
shadeless Pennsylvania hills. ‘There l 
found them digging coal as bravely as 
they had fought the ‘Turk, but known to 
theirs American masters omy as “* Hun- 
kies * Guineas one discovering 
in their.open, honest faces a superior 
race-—every one scenting in them drunk- 
ards, brawlers, and incendiaries. 

he usual results of such ignorance 
have followed, in that they have been 
treated with an injustice which makes 
them quite unconscious of the fact that 
they have found the land of “ liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.” I have vert 
hed nearly every complaint which they 
have made to me, for I knaw how easy 
it is for sensitive men to exaggerate 
their wrongs; but I found that they 
knew only about half of what they su& 
fered. the other half being mercifully 
hidden from them by their ignorance of 
the language and the customs of the 
country, 

After pay-days and feast-days the 
magistrates of the towns around seek 
them to arrest them, and the fine imposed 
“pon them is always twice, three times, 
«nc in some cases ten times as great as 
that imposed upon the American offend- 
ers. After trials which make a Russian 
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military court seem fairly decent, they 
are railroaded into jails and workhouses, 
and I how soberly confess that as a 
Stranger I should rather fall into the 
hands of the police of Moscow or St. 
Petersburg than into those of the pro- 
tectors of the law in most of our indus- 
trial centers in Pennsylvania and out 
of it. 

The citizens of Pennsylvania may be 
comforted in knowing that Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois, in their lower courts, are as 
unjust to the stranger as their own 
State. In one town in Ohio there is, 
or was, a mayor who is reputed to have 
made $9,000 a year outeof the fines im- 
posed upon foreigners for petty offenses, 
usually for drunkenness or brawling. 
This ingenious official arrested alien 
drunkards under the statute of the State 
which allowed him to fine them as 
high as thirty dollars. while the native 
Was arrested under the statute of the 
town and fined three dollars for his 
spree. 

The Indianapolis police arrested a 
Slovak woman for the heinous crime of 
picking up coal on the tracks. On the 
coldest day of the year she was taken 
from her home and children and driven 
to the workhouse, in spite of the fact 
that she was in an advanced stage of 
The terrible results of this 


pregnancy. 
inhuman treatment were, of course, 
what might be expected. Such facts 


have led the citizens to organize an 
Immigrant Protection League, which 


its business to see that the 
not exploited by the 


makes it 
immigrant 
courts. 

On Guinea Hill every * Roundhead,” 
as he is commonly called, despises the 
court for its undignified procedures and 
its perspicuous dishonesty. The judges’ 
contempt for the immigrant, as well as 
that of other executive officers, rankles 
and hurts beycnd the telling, causing 
people who might become stanch, loyal, 
and heroic citizens to hate and despise’ 
our institutions. If in time of turmoil 
and economic distress they become law- 
less, as I firmly believe they will, we shall 
reap only what we have sown. In our 


present hysteria about anarchy it is well 
to remember that it feeds on injustice, 
that it cannot grow—in sane minds at 
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least—if a nation deals out justice im- 


partially, and. that it would die out 
completely if as a nation we would live 
somewhere within hailing distance of 
Mount Sinai. 

I do not ask any sentimental consid- 
eration in our law courts for the Slavic 
or the Italian offender. Deal with him 
firmly; punish himif punish we must ; 
but let the man who steals a coal mine 
be not dealt with more leniently than the 
woman who picks up coal on the track. 
Let the Jewish thief suffer, if he has 
stolen the railway’s old iron; but let 
him who steals a whole railway also 
suffer in proportion to the magnitude of 
his crime, 

I have asked for the aliens, and shall 
not cease asking until [I am _ heard: 
First, that we learn to know them, ‘The 
people of Montenegro, Poland, Hungary, 
and Italy are worth the knowing. If 
struggle for liberty means anything in 
the character of a nation, then these peo- 
ple have character; for their fields are 
drenched in martyrs’ blood. Where in 
Hungary the poppy grows reddest, or in 
Italy the figs are most luscious, there the 
common people have shed their blood 
heroically. Tennyson, who knew my 
Roundheads ” now living on Guinea 
Hill, sings of them : 


“ They rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom on the 
height, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and 
night 

Against the Turk; whose inroad nowhere 
scales 

Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from 


nght 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone 
flight 

By thousands down the crags and thro’ the 
vales. 


O smallest among peoples! rough rock throne 

Of Freedom! warriors beating back the 
swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years. 

Great Tsernagora! never since thine own 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the 
storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountain- 
eers. 


Besides that knowledge, which, if it 
did no more for us, would at least en- 
large our mental horizon, I ask for 
common, fundamental justice ; not only 
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for the sake of the alien but for our own 
sake. I ask and shall continue to ask 
for justice—justice, which is the least 
if not the most that we are capable of 
giving them. At present I do not ask, 
for I cannot expect it, that enlightened 
justice which is love, the divinest human 
gift. I ask for just plain, common, 
every-day justice. 

* As ye would that” your own offenders 
should be done by, so do ye even unto the 
alien. ‘This is as far from the Golden 
Rule as Guinea Hiil is from the Loy- 
czen; but it is the most we may expect, 
although not the most for which we ought 
to ask. 

Nota hundred miles away from Guinea 
Hill, at the Hazleton Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, I want to show you 
what enlightened justice can do for the 
* Roundhead.” I came down from the 
Hill disheartened and sore, and, stepping 
into the office of that rather remarkable 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, I saw a man with dust-cloth 
and broom, walking about with that 
peculiarly graceful stride of the moun. 
taineer. That’s Gabricl—not the arch- 
angel; but an angel. anyway.” Mr. Hill, 
the secretary, told me. * Go from garret 
to cellar and you will find no dust or 
disorder. ‘The small boy, the bane of 


the Young Men's Christian Association, . 


fears him and loves him in turn. I don't 
see how we could get along without 
Gabriel.” 

* Kiss my cheek, Gabriel, and wish 
me well.” And Gabriel kissed my check 
and wished me well, just as he used to in 
his Montenegrin home, when kinsman met 
kinsman upon the war-path as they fought 
their hereditary foe, the ‘Turk. Now no 
weapons bulged from Gabriel’s belt, his 
clothing was faultlessly Ame-ican, his 
once furious mustachios had fallen 
beneath an American barber's shears, 
and his battlefield was this splendidly 
equipped building. Officially, he was 
the janitor; but he was also the self- 
appointed and beneficent dictator, feared 
by all evildoers and breakers of rules, 
and beloved by all who could appre- 
ciate a faultlessly kept building. 

“You must see his room,” the genial 
secretary said, witha twinkle in his eyes, 


and we followed Gabriel to the topmost 
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story. He opened the door of his room 
with pardonable pride, for Prince Nico- 
las, the ruler of his country, whose bed- 
room I have seen and in whose throne- 
room I have had audience, cannot boast 
of an apartment so neat and clean or so 
gorgeously decorated. Besides the com- 
fortable furniture, unrivaled in Gabriel's 
home land, the walls were hung with 
pictures reflecting prevailing American 
tastes. Celluloid toilet articles lay upon 
the bureau, while many books and news- 
papers betrayed how this janitor spent 
his spare time. 

Gabriel’s face was radiant from pride, 
and so was mine; while added to my 
pride was a pleasurable feeling to which 
| could give no other expression than to 
ask for another fraternal kiss, which he 
vave mewith a resounding smack. When 
we returned to the lobby, I looked over 
the group of men gathered there to meet 
inc, and my wits were tested to place 
cach man according to his nationality. 
|: looked into the face of one young man, 
a veritable giant, and before he opened 
his lips L said, ** You are a Dalmatian,” 
Yes, yes,” he rephed, “from Ragusa.” 

Again I looked into his deep eyes and 
finely chiseled features. Yes, it was the 
type one sees beneath. the half-ruined 
porticoes of ancient palaces, where young 
men play the tambouritza and young 
maidens listen behind latticed windows; 
where old men dream dreams of the 
Ragusan Republic and its vanished 
glory, when it vied with Venice in marr 
time power, although it never gained her 
ascendency. Now it is dying a slow 
and a forgotten death, beneath shading 
palm trees, while its warrior sons, the 
biuest blood of Dalmatia, are sent to dig 
coal in Pennsylvania. 

- What a fine specimen this is which 
Kagusa has sent us! Ask the secretary 
about him and he will tell you that he is 
intelligent, cleanly, temperate, and fru 
gal; yet in Pennsylvania he is just 
a “tiunky.” Other members of the 
Young Men’s Christian’ Association are 
loth to see him on the gymnasium floor 
with them, and to most Americans he is 
only an undesirable immigrant from 
southern  Europe—something to be 
dreaded. 
“Iam an Italian,” very proudly says 
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the next man who grasps my hand, and, 
looking into his face, I ask doubtfully, 
* From Italy ?” for his face shows Slavic 
lines. ‘“ From Triest,” he adds. 

Ah! now I understand. That is where 
Italian, Slav, and German meet—and 
fight, as is the custom of all good <Aus- 
trians; for each race claims superiority 
over the others, and in most of them 
flows the blood of all three races. - 

“You must come to see my kinder- 
@arten and my church.” I promise; 
for he is quite an important factor in the 
redemption of Little Italy. ‘The next 
man is a Slovene from the neighborhood 
of Agram, the next a Slovak, then a Pole, 
and * last but not least,” a Bohemian. 
All these are gathered here beneath the 
sheltering wing of this archangel Gabriel, 
janitor of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and _ self-appointed benefi- 
cent dictator and preserver of the peace. 
He preserves the peace by carrying out, 
bodily, offending or offensive visitors—a 
task for which he is well fitted. One of 
his ancestors plunged into the thick of 
Turkish foes, dragged a magnificent Pasha 
from his horse and carried him across 
the intervening space in the face ofa 
rain of bullets, one of which struck him, 
He fell with his burden; but, quickly 
recovering his-footing, he held his Pasha 
safe by the throat with one hand, pulled 
a pistol with the other, and in a moment 
argued the distinguished prisoner into 
taking him upon his shoulders. Carried 
thus by the Turkish officer, he came 
riding into camp and presented his trophy 
to his commander, saying, “ ‘This is a 
fine horse I have brought to you, my 
captain ; and then fell swooning to the 
ground, 

The building over which his descend- 
ant, Gabriel, watches is as safe as a 
fortress. ‘There are only two things 
which this brave fears. One is the steam 
boiler which provides the building with 
heat. Steam is an unknown force in his 
native land, which even the fiery horse 
has not yet invaded; so, no matter how 
often Gabriel is instructed, no matter 
how often he is reassured, when the 
steam bubbles and hisses he flees for 
safety; and to this day, valves, screws, 
Wheels. and radiators are terrifying mys- 
teries to him. 


Gabriel’s other dread is—women. Not 
that he dislikes them; on the contrary, 
you should see his face all aglow from 
pleasure when a woman looks at him, 
and yet “trembling takes hold upon 
him as upon the inhabitants of Philistia,” 
and he returns to his task as if beaten 
by an enemy, all discouraged and dis- 
traught. 

Rightly used and wisely directed, men 
like Gabriel can become a power among 
us. Over the various nationalities of 
southern Europe now coming here 
great numbers, such men can wield an 
influence more potent, perhaps, for the 
peace of the world than the Hague ‘fri- 
bunal. 

Nine men gf nine nationalities grasped 
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hands in that Young Men’s Christian 
Association lobby at Hazleton, Pennsy|- 
vania, and formed a circular chain like 
unto the chain formed by the ancient 
Slavic heroes when they swore fealty to 
old ** Duchan.” ‘Thus did we pledge our 
faith to this new country as we exhorted 
one another to patience, to justice, and 


to love. 


In leaving Hazleton I was asked by 
one of its citizens, “ What will these 
foreigners do to America when they get 
the power?” . 

My answer was, “ They will help you 
save it, or they will aid you in destroying 
it. [tis very much in your own power 
whether they shall be ‘ leaven’ or‘ dyna- 
mite,’ ”’ 


A MODEL MILK SUPPLY 


BY JESSE E. POPE 


OPENHAGEN is beoutifal 
modern city with half a milion 
citizens. Its situation on a fine 

harbor, its splendid quays, its museums 
and ‘Tivoli gardens, and its polite and 
hospitable people, fill the visitor’s cup of 
pleasure to overflowing. He dreads the 
day of departure, and looks forward with 
delight to the time when he shall come 
again. But, fascinating as he finds it all, 
he will have missed the thing that makes 
Copenhagen unique among cities if he 
does not become acquainted with its 
splendid system of milk supply. If he 
spends some days in the city, he must 
become aware of the excellence and 
abundance of the milk and cream which 
come upon the table even of a hotel of 
modest pretensions; and if he looks 
beyond his abiding-place, he will find 
this same excellence and abundance in 
the cheaper boarding-houses and in the 
home of the lowliest workman. In a 
students’ boarding-house, where, in 1906, 
I spent nearly three months, paying fif- 
teen dollars a month for a room, heat, 
light, and board, we had cream for our 
coffee, and at each of the four meals 
fresh milk in unlimited quantities was 
on the table. For in Copenhagen milk 
and cream are sold at prices so reason- 


able as to put them where they rightly 
belong, among the necessaries. 

Nature has b@n prodigal in her gifts to 
Copenhagen, and her people deserve no 
particular credit because they are born 
gracious and hospitable; but to turn the 
attention tothe prosy and difficult prob- 
lem of furnishing a prime necessity in a 
fresh and pure state, at a price so low as 
to put it within reach of all, is a work of 
deliberate will, is the work of the good 
citizen part of us, if you please ; and that 
Copenhagen has done this is, in my opin- 
ion, a greater distinction than anything 
else she can boast. If one will visit the 
central plant of the pioneer of this good 
work, Kobenhavns Maelkeforsyning (The 
Copenhagen Milk Supply Association), 
and some of the dairies which furnish it, 
he will understand why the milk supply 
of Copenhagen is acknowledged to be 
the best in the world, and has_ been 
adopted as a model by many other cities 
of Europe. 

Thirty years ago the milk supply of 
Copenhagen was as bad as it could be. 
Thousands of cows were kept in filthy 
city stalls, and were fed the year round 
on the offal from breweries. Nor was 
the milk from the country immediately 
around the city much better; barns were 
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filthy, and the cows were diseased and 
badly fed. Inspection there was none, 
and milk was adulterated beyond ree- 
ognition. ‘The railways refused to 
transport it, and the area which could be 
drawn on was so restricted that milk was 
dear as well as poor. Since that time 
Copenhagen’s population has doubled ; 
but its milk consumption has increased 
fivefold, until now every man, woman, 
and child consumes, on an average, 
four-tenths of a quart (nearly a pint) 
daily. <A. striking contrast is aftorded 
by Manchester, where the daily milk 
consumption per person is only a little 
over one-quarter of a pint. Well does 
an English writer say that, as there 
must be many people in Manchester who 
‘use much more than half of half a pint 
foreach member of their families ” and 
‘would vive more than that to the eat, 
there must be many children who go 
without this almost necessary food ”"—a 
fair deduction, 

The story ts told, and itis a true story, 
that one morning in 1878 Hr. Busck, an 
enterprising business man of Copen- 
haven, noticed that one of his workmen 
looked down-hearted. On being ques- 
tioned, the man replied that his baby, 
always delicate, was very sick. “ With 
truly good milk,” he added, * I think we 
could manage to raise him; but where 
is one to find it in Copenhagen? ‘This 
morning the liquor dealer who has been 
letung me have milk refused: to sell it to 
me any longer because 1 buy no liquor,” 
Moved by this harrowing tale, Hr. 
busck wrote a letter the next morning to 
some of the leading men of Copenhagen, 
telling them the workman's story, and 
asking them to meet to talk over ways 
and means to overcome the evils it had 
so vividly brought home to him. ‘The 
outcome of this appeal was the formation, 
in April, 1878, of Kobenhavns Maelke- 
forsyning. ‘The new society took for its 
motto, “ Ren Mealk af sunde Koer” 
(Pure milk from healthy cows). It 
announced at the outset that all profits 
above five per cent should be devoted to 
improving the supply and reducing the 
price of milk. 

_ It had already obtained the co-opera- 
tion of the physicians, the scientists, and 
many other leading citizens; it now 


proceeded to enlist those on whom the 
real success of the undertaking must 
ultimately rest—the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country. ‘The society began 
Operations in a cellar with a_ small 
quantity of milk at its disposal. ‘The 
railways were soon persuaded that it 
Was for their interest to transport milk, 
and farmers were slowly brought to 
realize that they could put their milk 
business on a_ better-paying basis by 
becoming suppliers to the society. <A 
better price of milk was promised them ; 
but, on the other hand, its production 
was to be placed under the absolute 
control of the society. ‘That the society 
has succeeded is shown by the fact that 
to-day the railways co-operate with it in 
every possible way, and forty farmers 
with five thousand cows have accepted 
its conditions, and furnish it with milk. 
The small cellar has grown into a 
Splendid establishment, with all the 
necessary equipment for up-to-date milk 
supply. 

The following principles form the 
working basis: (1) Only milk from 
healthy cows shall be sold. (2) In han- 
dling the product, from the time of milk- 
ing until the moment of sale. scrupulous 


care shall be exercised. (3) During this 


interval the milk shall, by the free use 
of ice, be kept absolutely fresh ; and the 
socicty shall take all necessary precau- 
tions to prevent any alteration in its 
purity or value. (4) Under no circum- 
stances shall the price of milk be so 
increased as to put a sufficient supply 
beyond the reach of the poor, for in that 
case the society's efforts will have done 
more harm than good. . 

In order to carry out these ideals, a 
complete -revolution in the production 
and handling of milk had to be brought 
about. Stables were rebuilt and old 
ones cleaned and disinfected, and care- 
ful instructions were given as to housing 
in general. Briefly expressed, the fol- 
lowing are the principal regulations in 
force at the present time: Objectionable 
fodder stuffs are interdicted, and a gen- 
eral food regimen prescribed. ‘The cows 
and such calves as are to be kept for 
cows are submitted to frequent tubercu- 
lin tests, and those found to be infected 
are to be isolated, and to be disposed of 
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as soon as possible; nor is.milk from 
these or any other sick cows to be sent 
to the company. Careful directions as 
to cleanly milking are laid down. ‘To 
insure proper cooling of the milk, each 
supplier is required to put up the neces- 
sary amount of ice. Sickness in the 
family of the supplier or among his 
workmen is to be at once reported ; and 
as long as it continues, all milk must be 
kept at home; but it shall be paid for 
by the company. It is the policy of the 
company to encourage co-operation for 
good milk by bearing the burden of 


incidental losses instead of throwing it 


upon the individual producers. 

‘To carry out these provisions the so- 
ciety employs veterinarians to visit each 
dairy twice a month, inspect every cow, 
and report the number of cows in milk, 
the number in repose, the number sick, 
together with the nature of their malady 
and the disposition made of their milk, 
and the general condition of the dairy. 
An inspector is also sent around to give 
_advice as to general management and to 
report as to how far rules are observed. 
Furthermore, a skilled dairymaid is em- 
ployed to visit. the dairies and to give 
instruction as to cleanly milking, the 
cleaning of milk utensils, etc. This 
force of inspectors co-operates with the 
city health authorities and reports regu- 
larly to them. 

‘The company furnishes all cans and 
cleans them before returning. ‘The milk 
is shipped in specially constructed vans, 
and when necessary refrigeration is 
employed. ‘The milk is delivered twice 
each day to a splendid central plant, 
where the most modern scientific appli- 
ances are employed, and everything is 
scrupulously sweet and clean. Each 
can of milk, when taken into the factory, 
is weighed, and a sample of the milk is 
taken for the purpose of determining its 
fat content and purity; it is next tasted 
to determine its sweetness and freedom 
‘from all taint; and, lastly, its tempera- 
ture, which must not be above 50 degrees 
., is taken. All milk which does not 
pass these tests may be set aside for 
other purposes or returned to the sup- 
plier. It is never sold as fresh milk. 
‘To show how splendidly the farmer has 
responded to these rigid demands I 
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need only state that, on my visit to the 
factory, I was told that for twenty-seven 
years not a single can of milk had failed 
to pass inspection. 

The milk is of three classes: (1) That 
for general consumption, consisting of 
whole milk and partially skimmed milk— 
that is to say, milk from which the cream 
has been removed after it has been on 
ice for twelve hours, and which contains 
one per cent butter fat; (2) children’s 
milk (Bornemaelk); and (3) infants’ 
milk (Spaede Borns Maelk). 

After the milk has passed inspection 
it is subjected to special filtration and 
put in cooling vats. The infants’ milk, 
obtained from cows specially selected 
and cared for, undergoes further filtra- 
tion, is variously modified to meet the 
requirements of nurslings, and is put 
up in bottles of such shape and size as 
to be suitable for nursing-bottles ; and 
only enough is sold at one time to fur- 
nish a supply for twenty-four hours. 
The children’s milk is obtained from 
special herds, is more thoroughly filtered, 
and is sold only in bottles. ‘The milk 
for general consumption is not bottled, 
as the company holds that the extra 
cost and the breakage of bottles would 
raise the price out of proportion to the 
benefits gained. Frequent examination 
of the milk bears out this contention. 
As it is delivered ice cold at the door, 
and sufliciently often to do away with 
the necessity of keeping it long before 
consumption, the need of bottling is 
reduced to a minimum, ‘The company 
does its own retailing, principally from 
wagons, the doors of which are locked 
at the factory, and from which the milk 
is drawn off by means of faucets, thus 
making it impossible to tamper with it. 
The same method of locking up the 
milk is employed in the retail depots. 
How strikingly does this compare with 
the custom prevailing in many parts of 
England, where the open milk-can, with 
the ‘milk warm from the cow,” to sat- 
isfy the demand of the. suspicious con- 
sumer, and the dipper hanging on the 
outside, is carted on two wheels down 
the street! Itis unnecessary to contrast 
the Copenhagen way with the deplorably 
slack methods of retailing in our cities. 

How well the wants of the consumer 
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are studied and met is shown by the 


following table: 


Per Quart. 
Ore. Cents. 


Cream for whipping (Piske Flode).... 108 yo. 
Cream No. 


Whole milk, unbottled.............. 
Half skimmed milk, unbottled........ bs 02 
Buttermilk, 10 02% 
Children’s milk, bottled............... x) 05 


Infants’ milk, modified, bottled....... 35-45 G9-L1L% 


These prices are maintained the year 
round, and are displayed on bottles and 
wagons, so that all who run may read, 
The farmer receives a net price of II 
ore per quart for ordinary whole milk 
and 13 for children’s milk, so that the 
difference between the price paid him 
and that charged the consumer is in one 
case 5 ore (1.3 cents) and in the other 
7 ore (1.8 cents). Special tickets are 
distributed to those in distress, entitling 
them to obtain milk either gratuitously 
or at reduced prices, while hospitals and 
children’s homes are also supplied ata 
reduction. Furthermore, the furnishing 
of excellent milk from which a part of 
the cream has been removed enables the 
poor to enjoy the essential benefits of a 
milk food. ‘Through the valuable edu- 
cational work of Docent Fjord and his 
successors, even wholly skimmed milk 
has come to be recognized in Denmark 
as a wholesome, nourishing, and exeep- 
tionally cheap food; and much more 
can be urged in favor of this partially 
skimmed milk. In 1906 the society sold 
nearly one-half as much of this milk as 
of ordinary whole milk, a fact of deep 
significance to us Americans; for here 
whole milk is often sold at a price abso- 
lutely prohibitive to large masses of the 
people. 

The admirable supply of infants’ milk 
is under the control of a special com- 
mittee. In its production and prepara- 
tion no expense or care is spared; and 
itis sold at so low a price as to be within 
reach of the masses, while to the poor it 
is furnished gratuitously. Dr. Henri de 
Kothschild writes: “ 1f Copenhagen is the 
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one of the large cities of Europe where 
in all seasons, but notably during the 
extreme heat, the mortality of nurslings 
from gastro-enteritis is least, she owes it 
to the intelligent organization of her 
dairies, to the high commercial probity 
and the activity of their directors, and 
finally, above all, to the happy initiative 
of the promoters of Kobenhavns Maelke- 
forsyning.”’ 

Not content with the mere excellence 
of its milk supply, the company’ takes a 
human interest in all its employees, fur- 
nishing them with dairy products at 
reduced prices, and putting a premium 
on loyal service. It employs about two 
hundred boys to deliver the milk from 
the wagons. ‘They have all been pupils 
of the public schools, and are chosen 
from honest and thrifty families. An 
inspector visits their homes, and reports 
are made each week to the parents on 
the prompiness and politeness with which 
they do their work. 

In this article I have confined my 
attention to Kobenhavns Maelkeforsyn- 
ing; and while it is true that it furnishes 
only a part of the 200,000 quarts sold 
daily in Copenhagen, it has been the 
pioneer and has set the standard to 
which its competitors have been forced 
to come; and it is to this company that 
Copenhagen owes the distinction of 
being, to quote Dr. Rothschild, “ the 
city of Europe best supplied with milk 
and most richly endowed with model 
dairies.” 

The secret of this wonderful success 
lies in the spirit of the milk suppliers of 
Copenhagen, who, while not neglecting 
their business interests, have steadily re- 
garded their work as a patriotic service. 
It is to be hoped that the men engaged 
in supplying milk to our own cities will 
come to take the same view of their 
high calling, for on this depends the 
ultimate solution of the problem of 
obtaining a pure and abundant milk 


supply. 


THE MELON AND THE BISHOP 


BY MARY 


T was very odd the way it happened ; 
indeed, it was odd it should have 
happened at all, for everybody 

seemed to think alike about the Bishop. 
Even Mandy, who has a most profound 
philosophy of life and a very critical 
sense, agreed that—* Yes, ma’am, he de 
right soht o’ man, dat Bishop; he ain’t 
de punky-pious kind, a-lookin’ to heaven 
all de time wid his hands a-folded; no, 
ma’am, he just right te suit me, ma’am ; 
I done watch him when he come home 
from his fishin’ yeste’day (1 wah a-stand- 
in’ at de gate), and he done say, he 
sez to me dis-way-like, *‘ Evenin’, Mandy,’ 
sez he, ‘I’ve a fine string of fish here, 
great luck for one day,’ and he looked 
kinda seraphim-like at me, he wah so 
pleased—yes, ma’am, he try suah-enough 
to be a man frst, and den he just scatters 
de fragments!” Now, Mandy’s way of 
seeing the matter (Mandy is my old negro 
mammy) seemed universal, and when I 
first came to Huyberton from the South, 
the new Bishop had already been placed 
high upon a pedestal. Mandy said to the 
last that the whole incident of the melon 
‘was just force o’ cunundrums, ma’am, fo’ 
you can’t ‘most always tell just what de 
good Lo'd have in view, noways, ma’am.”’ 
Now, Huyberton is an ancient‘town on 
the banks of the Hudson chiefly given 
over to the descendants of Dutch house- 
holders. ‘These descendants, when they 
find a sympathetic audience (as there 
‘are few desires so overmastering as to 
impart knowledge), open the flood-gates 
of History and dilate upon the heroes 
and heroics of early Huyberton; of its 
strategic financiers, its orator statesmen, 
but chiefly of its thrifty and responsible 
housewives, who, properly immersed in 
the problems of the household, never 
allowed themselves to indulge in alien 
thoughts between breakfast and dinner, 
and who could discourse at length upon 
domestic experiences and culinary inci- 
dents, somewhat abstruse to the lay mind 
perhaps, but of vital interest to the aver- 
age Huybertonian. Sometimes Mandy’s 


patience would give out, though she 
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never showed it to a Huybertonian—she 
was far too wise for that—and she would 
exclaim: “ May be so, may be so, ma’am, 
but dey nevah have no such beaten bis- 
cuits up heah, nohow, as we done have 
on de Easte’n Shoh.”’ 

The Huybertonians, however, felt 
strongly that the world*had never fully 
realized the extent to which fortune had 
favored them, and they had a laudable 
desire to enlighten us all, including the 
Bishop. They would have repudiated 
indignantly the suggestion that “ near- 
ness ”’ was or ever had been a Huyber- 
tonian trait, but it was at least considered 
good form to profess a proper esteem for 
the solemn warning of the text, “ To him 
that hath shall be given.” 

Thus when old Mrs. Van Sucken, of 
unimpeachable ancestry, determined to 
give a dinner to the Bishop, the town 
was stirred to its depths in wondering 
what she would have and how much she 
would see fit to spend. But there was 
something more about the giving of this 
dinner to arrest attention, for it seemed 
a graceful way of bowing to circum- 
stances. Some years before a most 
regrettable incident had occurred, which 
had shaken the harmony of Huyberton 
to its foundations and divided it into 
two camps of surprising energy. 

Mrs. Van Sucken was the proud pos- 
sessor of a famous peach tree, the fruit 
of which, it was a deep-rooted convic- 
tion, had never been surpassed from 
Florida to California, though Mandy 
insists, “It ain’t no propeh soil heah fo’ 
peaches. nohow!” Still, most Huyber- 
tonians were considered infinitely unwor- 
thy of the privilege of partaking of the 
fruit; so, when, one morning, a basket 
of these historic peaches was sent to the 
new Bishop (born and bred far, very far 
indeed from Huyberton), it was gener- 
ally conceded a valuable bit of testi- 
mony as to his suitability to the new 
surroundings. But alas for the discrep- 
ancy that exists between intention and 
fulfillment! Mandy speaks of it often 
as “de divings of de devil, ma’am.” 


THE MELON AND THE BISHOP 


The Bishop that very morning, as it 
happened, was taking an early train to 
join his family in the mountains, and, 
not wishing to add another bundle to 
his already large supply of luggage, 
hastily scribbled “ With kind regards ~ 
on his card, and sent the peaches to an 
invalid, Miss Van Eyck, living next 
door! Now, Miss Van Eyck, possess- 
ing the same sympathies and same vir 
tues as the rest of the world, and having 
been forbidden to touch peaches by the 
solemn warning of her doctor, deter- 
mined to impress her merit upon her 
friends, so, inscribing her name and 
‘With love” on a card, she sent the 
basket of delectable fruit to Mrs. Nich- 
ols. who happened, so Fate decreed, 
also to be an intimate and firm friend 
of Mrs. Van Sucken, the proud owner 
of peach trees. But just as the invalid’s 
messenger reached the green hedge 
surrounding Mrs. Nichols’s house, he 
saw Mrs. Van Sucken unconsciously 
approaching. ‘The messenger’s expres- 
sionless calm, however, betrayed that 
he was innocently unaware whence the 
fruit had originally come, so the meeting 
at the gate proved a rude awakening to 
each in turn. ‘“ Sakes alive, ma’am!” 
said Mandy, who seems always to be at 
hand at the most dramatic moments, 
* you nevah see such freezin’ ferocibility- 
like! I jus’ happen’ to be goin’ by 
when Miss Sucken, she looked at de 
card on top de basket, and, my ! ma’am, 
de battle, murder, and sudden-like death 
de Bishop talks about to de chu’ch, well, 
dat’s Justa de way she looked! Dat boy 
messenger, ma’am, he must ‘a’ ben 
crushed like to de bone !” Indeed, Mrs. 
Van Sucken stood transfixed! The shoek 
of discovering how lightly her precious, 
most precious, offering of fruit had been 
treated was almost beyond belief! The 
shock had gone too deep for argument 
or reasoning, but it shall at least be 
softened to the reader—enough to dwell 
upon Mrs. Van Sucken’'s suffering pride. 
After this, what seemed a confraternity 
of crime, there was awakened both in 
the Bishop and Mrs. Van Sucken a 
burning sense of injustice, and Huyber- 
ton remained divided in its sympathies. 

All this, however. had happened some 
years ago, but it explains in part why the 
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intention of Mrs. Van Sucken to give 
the Bishop a dinner commanded the 
instant admiration of Huyberton and 
diffused an’ atmosphere of excitement 
which held the spectators breathless. 
Mandy's admiration for the hostess was 
strongly aroused, and she had to resort 
to the Bible for proper language to ex- 
press her approval. “I always did say, 
ma’am, dat psalm ‘pealed mostest to me 
of all, about de meek bein’ puah in de 
heart and de peacemaka’s a-winnin’ de 
home-stretch.”’ 

Now, it might reasonably have been 
supposed, considering Mrs. Van Sucken’s 
never-to-be-forgotten ancestry, that she 
could possess no domestic disabilities 
on such an occasion, but there had come 
to a neighbor the day before a beautiful 
candied melon from New York, and 
Mrs. Van Sucken had one of those 
moments of marvelous intuition which 
is the special privilege of her sex, and 
shows itself superior to all the usual 
methods of procedure. melon, she 
determined, should decorate her table 
for the Peace-dinner. It- would be a 
graceful tribute to her old enemy to have 
the table as exquisite as possible and— 
it would also save several dollars in the 
matter of decoration, thought this thrifty 
housewife. Note the word decorate, for 
the melon should be used for ornament 
solely, not for use and consumption. 
She would promise, if there proved any 
hesitancy on the owner's part, to return 
it intact the following day. ‘The owner, 
however, in spite of a deep respect for 
Mrs. Van Sucken’s ancestry, proved at 
first a difficult problem, as she refused 
outright to lend her treasure. But, being 
assured that the melon would be returned 
safe and whole next day, she finally 
consented, and Mrs. Van Sucken, with 
satisfaction and the melon, vanished in 
triumph behind her door. 

The dinner promised to be a great 
success, though Mandy insisted “ Dey 
don’t know nothin’, nowise, ma’am, about 
de scientephysic way of cookin’ chicken 
up heah; why, dey don’t use no fryin’- 
pan at all, and lets de best of de juice 
drip right through a kinda comb-like 
pan dey has, and dere ain’t nevah no 
rich-like brown gravy at all. No genteel 
folks on de Easte’n Shoh would eat dat 
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nohow, ma’am, deedy dey wouldn’t.” 
However, the Bishop seemed to enjoy it 
all, and, had social conditions permitted, 
he would have emphasized his entire 
approval of the affair by partaking twice 
of each course—-for he had a palate, the 
Bishop! His graceful attitude in over- 
looking any past disagreements argued 
a rare power of sympathy and tact, and 
all promised well. 

Now, it may seem to the reader as 
though the Bishop was almost a victim 
of some unknown conspiracy, for as 
soon as he took his seat at the right of 
his hostess his eye fell on a large and 
luscious candied melon of a most sooth- 
ing green color. which had been placed 
directly in the line of his vision, and he 
made a mental note that with such a 
delectable sweet before him he would 
refuse any suggestion of ices and show 
that he intended to do the right thing 
this time at any cost, for even now 
the memory of the incriminating peach 
basket could upset his mental equilib- 
rium! <As he refreshed himself with a 
cooling beverage in a long glass he re- 
flected that it was a curious coincidence 
that. in going to the length of this un- 
heard-of extravagance (as a Huyberton- 
ian) for her dinner and his especial bene- 
fit, his hostess had hit upon his favorite 
delicacy. Well! his old eneiny and new 
friend should not fail to note his appre- 
ciation at the proper moment. 

Thus the ices and cakes were refused 
by the Bishop with a pleasing sense of 
righteousness. and when Mrs. Van Sucken 
finally glanced around to assure herself 
that the guest of honor had actually re- 
fused the hot-house grapes, and to men- 
tion the fact that he was eating no sweets, 
the Bishop, not stopping to consider, and 
little suspecting the dreadful truth, dug 
his spoon deep down into the forbidden 
fruit in front of him, and exclaimed, in a 
voice which implied that he was entire 
master of the situation, * I will have some 
of “iis /’ Mandy’s after-report of this 


tragic circumstance (she had consented 
graciously to help serve the dinner) 
claimed (and I am told her imagination 
played 


havoc with the account she 
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gave me) that—‘ Miss Sucken’s conster- 
damnation was /errib/e fluent-like, ma’am; 
she done tell de Bishop right dar he 
wahn’t no David to eat de show-bread, 
at least dat’s what she meant, though 
them wahn’t just her fixin’s to de words, 
And de Bishop? Why, he war just trans- 
fixiated! His big eyes, dey blazed a 
minute behind his glasses. and his face 
turned awful kinda white sudden-like, 
but, ma’am, he must suah thought of some 
golden text, foh he just smiled so sweet 
and answered kinda soft-like, I couldn't 
rightly heah what he said, but he had 
his own way of showin’ he wah a suah- 
enough Bishop. De whole incidental, 
ma’am, it wahn’t no pleasant sight for to 
see, I assures you of dat, special when 
you can’t no-way, bein’ just Mandy, go 
tell dat old Miss Sucken she nothin’ but a 
half-breed pepper tree nohow.”” Mandy’s 
view of the matter and her picturesque 
language in regard to it were, of course, 
much exaggerated; nevertheless there 
was undoubtedly an undercurrent of 
feeling, in spite of well-bred efforts on 
both sides to conceal the fact. _So 
alas for the void between precept and 
practice! ‘The peace-offering had proved 
a two-edged sword! MHuyberton was 
again divided against itself, and the 
breach, instead of having been bridged, 
had been widened for all time. Some 
said that no hostess should have food on 
her table which she didn’t expect her 
guests to eat, and spoke of the duplicity of 
woman. Others felt that the Bishop lacked 
reasonable caution and true chivalry in 
partaking of what was not offered. But 
the important point to Mandy was that 
in Huyberton the incident awakened no 
mirth and was taken “ terrible childish- 
like, ma’am.”’ 

The Bishop himself, however, now a 
stout, middle-aged man and a bachelor, 
has become philosophic, and_ reflects 
sometimes on the strange trend of cir- 
cumstances which allows the same 
woman to show an unholy rage, first 
openly for refusing what is offered, and 
then silently for accepting what is 
offered—-but that’s just what might be 
expected of a woman, anyway ! 


A HISTORY OF THE JESUITS 


HE opening volumes have ap- 

peared of what promises to be 

a most notable as well asa really 
monumental literary enterprise. Itisa 
documentary history covering in the full 
est detail the activities of the Society of 
lesus from its organization to the present 
day. ‘The stupendous influence exer- 
cised by the Jesuits, particularly as pio- 
neers of Christianity and civilization in 
barbaric lands, has long been recognized, 
and has been brought into clear relief 
by the writings of Parkman, Shea, and 
other historians. But, owing in part, no 
doubt, to the immensity of the subjeet, 
and in part to the impossibility of 
obtaining access to the necessary mate- 
rial, jealously guarded in the Society's 
archives, there has been nothing like a 
complete survey of the labors of this 
great missionary Order. It is precisely 
this that the present work plans to make, 
in a series of many volumes based both 
on unofficial and official sources, and 
published under the auspices of the 
Society itself. 

The task of compilation and narration 
is to be intrusted to a number of schol- 
arly writers, each of them responsible 
for a limited yet extensive portion of 
the work. ‘Thus, the history of the Jes- 
uits in North America will be subdivided 
into three series, one dealing with the 
Tesuits in French North America, another 
with the Jesuits in Spanish North Amer 
ica. and the third with the Jesuits in 
british North America, including Canada 
aiter its cession to Great Britain. This 
third series is now in process of publiea- 
tion; is from the pen of Father ‘Thomas 
Ilughes, a learned member of the Society 
ot Jesus, and already known as a writer 
on Church history; and will require, it 
seems, at least six large volumes. Only 
two of these have so far been published, 
and one is wholly occupied with source 
material—documents in English, French, 
Italian, and Latin, corroborative and 
illustrative of statements contained in 
the volume of text. This fact itself 

‘The History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America, Colonial and Federal. By Thomas Hughes. 


Text, Vol. I 1580-1045. Documents, Vol. |, Part I, 
1005-1838. The Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland. 


bears striking evidence to the validity of 
the claim that the work will be executed 
in accordance with the exacting require- 
ments of modern historical scholarship ; 
and further evidence to the same eflect 
is to be found in the manifest zeal shown 
by Father Hughes to make himself mas- 
ter of his subject. ‘ There is nothing 
of consequence,” he justifiably writes, 
“which we have not endeavored todraw 
directly from its source.” 

His discussion of the sources and of 
previously published literature on the 
Roman Catholic Church in general and 
the Society of Jesus in particular is 
most helpful, albeit occasionally punctu- 
ated by caustic comment that will 
scarcely be relished by the admirers of 
certain well-known Protestant writers— 
Parkman and Bancroft among the num- 
ber. Indeed, the one serious defect of 
a study which in almost every other 
respect is deserving of nothing but praise 
is the partisanship at times exhibited, 
even when purely Catholic topics are 
under examination. ‘This mars, for ex- 
ample, Father Hughes’s account of the 
seventecenth-century controversies — be- 
tween the regular and the secular priests 
in England, and is still more apparent in 
his treatment of the relations between 
the Jesuits and the authorities of Mary- 
land, with the early history of which 
province his present volume ts chiefly 
concerned. As every student of the 
subject is aware, the missionaries got on 
none too well with the second Lord 
Baltimore, Catholic though he was. They 
claimed sundry rights and privileges that 
conflicted with his ideas of his preroga- 
tive as Lord Proprietor, and a_ bitter 
struggle ensued, culminating in 1640 in 
the seizure of Jesuit property. Most his- 
torians take the view that Baltimore was 
in the right, especially as the granting of 
the Jesuits’ demands would in all prob- 
ability have led to a revocation of the 
Maryland charter and the consequent 
destruction of what was then the only 
sure haven for Catholics on English soil. 
But Father Hughes warmly espouses the 
cause of the priests, and attacks Balti- 
more in the language of unrestrained 
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indignation, drawing a picture of him 
that is in sharp contrast with the com- 
monly accepted portrait. 

At the same time it must be said that 
he supports his indictment with evidence 
that will have to be carefully weighed by 


all future writers on colonial Maryland... 


And in various other ways he has en- 
larged the fund of available knowledge 
concerning the political and. religious 
beginnings of America. His preliminary 
chapters draw attention to a fact which 
has been greatly neglected—namely, that 
long before the first Lord Baltimore 
founded Maryland the English Catholics 
dreamed of establishing colonies in the 
New World where they might be free 
from persecution. Baltimore’s first and 
futile experiment colonization, the 
Newfoundland settlement, is made the 
subject of exhaustive inquiry on the 
basis of sources hitherto untouched. 
‘New light is thrown on the careers and 
characteristics of the Maryland mission- 
aries, particularly Fathers Andrew White 
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and Thomas Copley, and on the internal 
workings of the Jesuit organization of 
their day. Jesuit enterprise in the West 
Indies—another neglected field from the 
standpoint of historical investigation— 
is also carefully examined, with excellent 
results. Emphasis is placed on the influ- 
ential part played by Catholic trading 
companies in assisting the Church te 
establish foreign missions. 

In short, although the subject matte: 
proper of Father Hughes’s first volum: 
of text is simply the ecclesiastical histo’ 
of Maryland from its founding un*’ 
1645—the brief period of sixteen years-.- 
he contrives to incorporate much othe: 
information of great value to the student 
of early America. It is to be hope: 
that in the volumes to follow he will 
adopt a less censorious and disputatious 
tone, and also succeed in drawing his 
narrative somewhat more closely together 
than is the case here. Its readability 
will then be greatly increased without 
any impairment of its intrinsic worth. 


THREE YOUNG POETS 


ROM the hands of young men 

have recently come three books 

of verse which show some imma- 
turity, but also promise of good work 
in the future. As a rule, the’ vol- 
umes of verse which drop from the 
presses nowadays in such great numbers 
are entirely correct so far as form is 
concerned, well-bred in manner, but 
entirely commonplace. The two volumes 
from American hands are rude in spots ; 
they are occasionally touched with the 
self-consciousness of youth, with the striv- 
ing to get out of the beaten track rather 
than easy and confident departure from 
it. These defects, however, may be a 
part of the strength of these young writ- 
ers, and may be accepted with cheerful 
hopefulness by those who find, as the 
writer does, no small promise in both 
books. Mr. Neihardt has shown con- 
siderable daring in some of the poems 
in * A Bundle of Myrrh.” ' It is to be 
hoped that he will not make the mistake 


'A Bundle of Myrrh. By John G. Neihardt. The 
(iting Publishing Company, New York. 


of thinking that nudity is strength, and 
that in order to show that one is inde- 
pendent and virile he must exhibit al! 
his emotions unclothed rather than 
clothed upon by the imagination. It is 
well to remember that only a Rossetti 
can venture to describe a “ Jenny,” and 
that what will survive of Rossetti is not 
an excess of passion, but restrained 
beauty. The quality of Mr. Neihardt’s 
work at its best is brought out by these 
verses : 
COME BACK 
Come back and bring the summer in your 
eyes, 

The peace of evening in your quiet ways; 
Come back and lead again toward Paradise 

‘The errant days! 


Of old I saw the sunlight on the corn, 
The wind-blown ripple running on _ the 
wheat ; 
But now the ways are shabby and forlorn 
That knew your feet. 


Forget the words meant only by my lips! 
Could you not understand 

The language of my fevered finger-tips 
When last you took my hand ? 
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His feeling in touching a deeper chord is 
brought out in these finely toned verses : 
RESURRECTION 
There—close your eyes, poor eyes that wept 

for me! 
Pillow your weary head upon my arm. 


You need not clutch me so, I will not flee; 
Here am | bound by no mere carnal charm. 


At last I am not blind, for [ can see 
Through your mere flesh as only spirit 
can; 
I feel at last the world-old tragedy, 
The sacrifice of woman unto man. 


In that far time when my first father sought 
To cool the strange mad fever in his veins, 
Seeing how fair the creature he had bought 
With straining sinews and wild battle 
pains ; 


Then was this moment of your anguish sown, 
And you have reaped but do not under- 
stand. 
How frail and thin your blue-veined hands 
have grown, 
How trustingly they clutch my guilty hand! 
The story of the world is in your face; 
I eaze upon it, hearing through dead years 
The wailing of the women ot the race, 
The melancholy fall of many tears. 


In many a Garden of Gethsemane, 

Sweet with strange odors, redolent of bliss, 
Again is played the human tragedy 

With Judas waiting in the dark to kiss. 


Not only upon Calvary has died 
The patient tortured Christ 
stood: 
Over and over is He crucified 
\herever man besmirches womanhood. 


misunder- 


I who have laughed too long at sacred things, 

Who felt no god about me in the gloom, 
Now hear a Something mystical that sings 

Sweeter than love, yet terrible as doom. 
In your frail face I see a glory grow 

That smites me, guilty, like a burning rod! 
I kneel before you, suppliant, and know 

That your thin hands may lead me unto 

God! 

Ivan Swift’s “ Fagots of Cedar” * be- 
tray their environment, for the breath of 
the woods is in them and the perfume 
of the cedar, though there is nothing to 
suggest that they have come out of an 
ancient chest. On the contrary, they 
are What would be called up-to-date 
poems, with an occasional suggestion 
that they were brought up to date rather 
by a deliberate determination than by 
any push of the imagination. It must 
not be inferred, however, that there is 
any lack of sincerity in these poems; for 


Ms Fagots of Cedar. By Ivan Swift. The Outer’s 
Book Press, Milwaukee. 
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while there is at times a touch of self- 
consciousness, there is throughout the 
evidence of genuine feeling. Mr. Swift 
loves the things about which he writes. 
He knows them at first hand, and he is 
anxious to express them as he sees them. 
He can make a little picture with nature 
as a background in the best manner; 
that is to say, without strain or effort of 
fancy and with freshness and sincerity 
of phrase : 


POETS 


THE WOODS 

The glow of the moon’s low rim 
Creeps up through the trees to the sky; 

And the night is a deep, sweet hymn, 
To the lone doe sauntering by. 


STAGE OF 


A frail, lithe shape at the spring— 
A quick, strange flash in the night! 
A leap and a keen, hot sting ! 

And Death walks weird in the light. 
That he has imagination of the plastic 
kind is evidenced by a little poem which 
those who like will like very much : 

SEAL OF THE NORTH 
Ages ago when the Dawn first lifted, 
Audrey, you lay in the far lake-land— 
Under the pines where the sands were sifted, 
And touched my untouched hand. 
Your hair was there as the beach-grass 
blowing 
Your eves— and the sea-wet stones were 
those : 
Your flesh was one with the soft surf flowing, 
Your blush with the trail wild-rose. 
Your blood was drained from the North- 
sun's setting, 
Your grace from the virgin-white birch- 
tree 
You breathe with the pure, cool breeze be- 
getting 
The Spring’s sweet ecstasy. 

When Mr. Alfred Noyes’s early volume 
appeared, ‘The Outlook welcomed it as 
showing genuine poetic talent, and as 
adding to the stock of really good verse 
which slowly accumulates in these days 
when active interest lies for the most 
part in other directions. Mr. Noyes, as 
readers of The Outlook will remember, 
is a young Englishman; an Oxford man, 
formerly an athlete, who has published 
four or five small volumes in England 
and two volumes in this country. His 
latest volume, “ The Golden Hynde,” ! 
contains a group of poems which may be 
called lyrics without violating essentially 


' The Golden Hynde and Other Verses. By Alfred 
Noyes. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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the meaning of the word—poems, that is 
to say, which have the singing quality. 
It will be interesting to compare the 
quality of Mr. Noyes’s imagination and 
his diction with the quality and diction 
of the two young American poets from 
whom quotations have been made above : 
IN CLOAK OF GREY 
Love's a pilgrim, cloaked in grev, 
And his feet are pierced and bleeding : 
Have ve seen him pass this way 
Sorrowfully pleading ? 
Ye that weep the world away, 
Have ye seen King Love to-day? 
Yea, we saw him: but he came 
Poppy-crowned and white of limb, 
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Song had touched his lips to flame, 
And his eyes were drowsed and dim; 

And we kissed the hours away 

Till night grew rosier than the day. 

lll 

Hath he left you ?—Yea, he left us 
A little while ago; 

Of his laughter quite bereft us 
And his limbs of snow: 

We know not why he went awav, 

Who ruled our revels yesterday !— ~ 


lV 

Because ye did not understand 

Love cometh trom afar, 
A pilgrim out of Holy Land, 

(;uided by a star; 
Last night he came in cloak of grey 
Begging! Ye knew him not! He went his 

way. 


Comment on Current Books 


Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer was not, in the 
essential elements of 
her character, in the least like Mary Queen 
of Scots; but in her irrepressible and variant 
vitality she answered well to Richard Henry 
Green’s famous miniature of the vivacious 
and entrancing, though alas! conscienceless, 
Queen. “Her beauty, her exquisite grace 
of manner, her generosity of temper and 
warmth of atfection, her frankness of speech, 
her sensibilitv, her gavety, her womanly 
tears, her manlike courage, the play and 
freedom of her nature, the tlashes of poetry 
that broke from her at every intense moment 
of her life, tlung a spell over friend and foe 
which has only deepened with the lapse of 
years.” Behind all this there was in Mary 
Queen of Scots an uncontrolled passion, 
sensual and cruel, breaking out at times in 
incredible acts of deceit and cruelty; there 
was in Mrs. Palmer a high resolve, a steadi- 
ness of purpose, and an unatlected and 
dominating piety. To paint the portrait of 


Alice Freeman 
Palmer 


Mrs. 


a character so rich in its resources, so change- 


able in its moods, is the despair of the 
artist; no portrait of Mrs. Palmer is satis- 
factory. To describe her may well be the 
despair of the biographer. Intellectual clear- 
ness requires analysis, but the beauty of the 
character is destroyed by analyzing it. If 
any one could do the impossible, it would be 
Professor Palmer. This not merely because 
he was her husband: the husband does not 
always understand his wife even when he is 
devotedly attached to her, indeed sometimes 
understands her not so well as do less preju- 
diced observers. Nor because he and his 


wife had similar temperaments; for, as he 
has himself pointed out, their temperaments 
were radically ditferent. But because nature 
has endowed him with unusual power of 
insight, and expert studies in philosophy and 
in literature have added thereto trained 
ability to analyze character into its constitu. 
ent elements and to understand its unanalyz- 
able play’ot emotion. The biography which 
he has written’ is a mirror in which Mrs. 
Palmer in her changing moods is retlected. 
It is as if she had surcharged his pen with 
something of her own seriousness of purpose, 
passion of holy indignation, receptive sym- 
pathies, keen and kindly humor. <As one 
reads this book, which is even more a po 
traiture of her character than it is the story 
of her life, it he has known her living, he 
finds himself sitting again by her 
catching the contagious influence of her 
merriment, seeing with her eyes the inspiring 
ideal. which was her constant companion, 
and anew quickened by the ever unsatistied 
ambition for service which was the impelling 
power of her forceful lite. Professor Palmer 
has been criticised in certain quarters as 
being somewhat too intimate in his self-reve- 
lations. He could not have painted ler as 
she was if he had maintained the cold and 
self-conscious reserve whi¢h is characteristic 
of the Puritan temper.'¥ The occasional 
glimpses he gives of his’ own inner life, in 
hints he gives of hers, impart a reality to the 
portrait which it would not otherwise pos 
sess. It may not be well to wear one’s heart 
upon one’s sleeve, but neither does modesty 


sice, 


‘Life of Alice Freeman Palmer By G. H. Palmer. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50, 
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require that one lock it up in a dark closet. 
‘To those who knew and loved Mrs, Alice 
Freeman Palmer this book will be a friend ; 
to those who knew her not it will be a reve- 
lation of a great soul and an inspiration to 
noble living. 


This is written in 
a charming style. 
It is animated by 
an excellent spirit, and its ideas and ideals 
are presented in attractive attire. Its title 
indicates its theme. Is it true that Protest 
antism is passing and Catholicism 1s ¢com- 
ing? This depends upon what we mean by 
Protestantism and Catholicism. If by Prot- 
estantism is meant individualism in religion 
—that is, that religion is a purely personal 
matter between the individual soul and Ged, 
with which no other individual has concern— 
then itispassing. If Catholicism means the 
embodiment in religious institutions of the 
catholic spirit, broad-mindedness in faith, 
respect in every religious organization for the 
sincere faiths and the devout rituals of other 
religious organizations, then Catholicism ts 
coming. But if Catholicism means the dee 
trine that Jesus Christ established an ecele- 
siastical organization, and that loyalty to the 
Master requires that every disciple should 
attech himself to that organization, then 
Catholicism is notcoming. If Protestantism 
means that Jesus Christ simply imparted and 
still imparts to all who believe in hima new 
spiritual life,and that he leaves them perteetly 
free to form their own organizations, frame 
their own creeds, and establish their own rit 
utils, then Protestantism is not passing. On 
the contrary, Modernism in the Roman Cath 
olic Church indicates the development of this 
spirit of life and liberty even in the Chureh 
which has been most bound by its traditions ; 
and, on the other hand, the High Chureh 
doctrine ef an exceedingly hierarchieal or- 
ganization makes no headway even in the 
piscopal and Lutheran Churches, and ts 
but litte known outside those two denomi- 
nations. We wish that Dr. Newman Smyth 
had detined a littke more clearly what he 
means by the Catholicism that is coming. 
Perhaps, however, he would say that a per- 
vasive spirit of Catholicity cannot, in the 
nature of the case, be accurately defined. 
Certainly The Outlook heartily agrees with 
the conclusion to which, in the closing pages, 
he conducts his readers: “* Well may all 
denominations of Protestants take to heart 
these words which many vears ago a peace- 
maker in the Roman Catholic Church, the 
profound and devout historian and theo- 
logian Mohler, wrote in his ‘ Symbolism:’ 
‘Both communions should stretch out a 
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friendly hand to one another in the conscious- 
ness of'a common guilt. This open confes- 
sion of guilt on both sides will be followed 
by the festival of reconciliation.” To such 
an irenic result such volumes as this' lead, 
and for this reason, whatever criticism may 
have to say about certain details, every such 
volume is to be welcomed as a contribution 
to that Kingdom of God one of whose quali- 
ties is certainly unity of spirit, and in the 
consummation of which that unity of the 
spirit will be both embodied in and mani- 
fested by a unity of organization. The era 
of individualism is passing in industry, in 
the State, and in religion; the era of brother- 
hood is coming in industry and inthe State ; 
and surely the Church, which now by its see- 
tarian divisions delays the coming ot brother- 
hood, should seek to find away te heal these 
divisions and to interpret to the world what 
brotherhood in the life of reverence and love 
really involves. 

As is well known, the usual 
way of interpreting social 
phenomena is in terms of 
causation—some emphasizing 
the intluence of the feelings and faculties of 
the human beings who make up society, 
others emphasizing the influence of ideas 
and ideals. Now, however, we are told? by 
Dr. Arthur F. Bentley, of Chicago, that this 
method of interpretation is altogether wrong 
and really pernicious. The thing to do, in 
his opinion, is toabandon all etfort to explain 
why society functions as it does, and be 
content with?describing how it functions. 
Or, as he states the case after nearly two 
hundred pages of scathing but scarcely con- 
Vincing criticism of Spencer, Small, Dicey, 
and other socioviogists and political scien- 
tists—“ The more you deal with motives the 
more complex they become. And with them 
you go into the labyrinth, not into the light.” 
In the case of government, the phase of 
social activity specially under review, all 
that is requisite, or even possible, is to 
examine and analvze the “raw material,” 
which is to be found, not in the “ character 
of the people” nor in their “ feelings ” and 
“thoughts,” but in the “actually performed 
legislating-administering-adjudicating activi- 
ties of the nation, and in the streams and 
currents of activity that ‘gather among the 
people and rush into these spheres.” It 
then develops, according to Dr. Bentley, 
that government is simply a phenomenon of 
social pressure, this pressure resulting from 
the force exerted by great masses of men. 


The Process of 


Government 


sociologists 
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This, of course, hints paradoxically enough 
at an interpretation in terms of causation, 
without answering the immediate query, 
Why do the masses of men exert the force 
in the way one finds it exerted? Nor is this 
query answered by Dr. Bentley’s further 
description of government as an adjustment 
or balance of interests, though here again 
there is a hint at a causal interpretation. To 
tell the truth, Dr. Bentley’s analysis is no 
more satisfying than that of other theorists 
of the “ group activity ” school, and less sat- 
isfying than some, by reason of its impatient, 
unjudicial tone, to say nothing of its utter 
elimination of the individual and of psychic 
elements as causal factors in the social 
process. 
The Duke of his old 
1as gone bac he 

which the  Elizabethans 
worked so thoroughly—the immensely vital, 
passionate, and lawless Renaissance period 
in Italy—and he has put Ins hand on the 
strongest material which even that period 
furnished—the history of the Borgia family. 
The Duke of Gandia‘ 1s one of the sons of 
Alexander Borgia, Pope Alexander VI; and 
the play turns in four brief scenes on the 
bickerings between Cesar and his brother 
Francesco, whose honors and territories he 
coveted, and involves the murder of the 
Duke, planned and brought about by his 
brother, the bringing of the body before the 
Pope, and, finally, the confession to the Pope 
of his crime by Caesar, who ends with a hor- 
rible suggestion to his father about his beau- 
tiful sister Lucretia. Mr. Swinburne’s hand 
has not entirely lost its power. He has 
all of his old daring. Webster’s “;White 
Duchess” is’ more terrible in a certain way 
than “The Duke of Gandia,” but not a bit 
more merciless in its revelation of horrible 
criminality seated on the throne of the world. 
Alexander is shown as a man absolutely 
without faith or moral scruples, living with 
a woman not his wife, personating God and 
mocking him at the same time. Cesar is a 
villain compared with'whom Iago has saintly 
reserves. But, as a whole, the play is not 
strong in the old Swinburnian sense. It 
lacks vitality ; it does not convey the power- 
ful spontaneity which pervaded Swinburne’s 
earlier work. The most vigorous lines in 
the play are put in the mouth of the Pope, 
and are a plea to his sons to live together in 
amity and preserve the harmony of the fam- 
ily life: 

* God or no God, man 


Must live and let man live—while one man’s life * 
Galls not another’s. Fools and friends are men 


1 The Duke of Gandia. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
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Who play the fiend that is not. Why shouldst thou, 
Girt with the girdle of the Church, and given 
Power to preside on spirit and flesh—or thou, 
Clothed with the glad world’s glory—priest or prince, 
Turn on thy brother an evil eye, or deem 
Your father God hath dealt his doom amiss 
Toward either or toward any? Hath not Rome, 
Hath not the Lord Christ’s kingdom, where his will 
Is done on earth, enough of all that man 
Thirsts, hungers, lusts for—pleasure, pride, and 
power— 
To sate you and to share between you? Whence 
Should she, the godless heathen’s goddess once, 
Discord heave up her hissing head again 
Between love’s Christian children—love’s? Hath God 
Cut short the thrill that glorifies the flesh, 
Chilled the sharp rapturous pang that burns the blood, 
Because an hundred even as twain at once 
Partake it? Boys, my boys, be wise, and rest; 
Whatever fre take hold upon your flesh, 
Whatever dream set all your lite on fre, 
Friends.” 
Our sympathy goes out tothe 
students who may be required 
to use Professor Herbert ]. 
Davenport’s “ Value and Distribution” as 
a text-book in political economy. Undoubt- 
edly an original and in some ways a stimu- 
lating work, it is unduly elaborate, distress 
ingly wordy, and cumbered with a most for 
midable terminology. Nor does it wholly 
meet the expectations raised by the prelim- 
inary statement that “since the time of 
Adam Smith economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a reason- 
ably complete, consistent, and logical system 
of thought—if only these doctrines haa been, 
with a wise eclecticism, properly combined 
and articulated.” There can be no question 
of the thoroughness with which Professor 
Davenport has explored the wide realm of 
economic literature, from the writings of the 
early classicists to the works of such dis- 
tinctly modern authorities as Clark, Fetter, 
and Carver. And on the critical side Pro- 
fessor Davenport displays marked ability. 
But when he turns from criticism to con- 
struction, flaws begin to appear, chief among 
these being the over-emphasis placed on the 
importance of the entrepreneur, or enter- 


Value and 
Distribution 


priser, in economic life. It may very well 


be that the earlier economists, like the social- 
istic economists of to-day, erred by leaving 
the entrepreneur out of the reckoning, or at 
any rate by belittling him. But it does not 
follow that he should be exalted at the ex- 
pense of the laborer or depicted as the grand 
determinant of all economic activity. Yet 
such is the impression left by a careful study 
of Professor Davenport’s pages. It would 
be ungracious, however, not to recognize the 
real service he has performed in insisting 
throughout on the psychological interpreta- 
tion of economic facts and problems, an 
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insistence which makes the complexities of 
his presentation the more regrettable. 


Incomparably the greatest 
and most influential move- 
- ment of our time is the mis- 
sionary work which the Protestant Churches 
of Europe and America are now Carrying 
forward in other lands. Their schools, 
churches, colleges, printing-presses, and 
hospitals, operdted by a veritable army of 
educated and devoted men and women, now 
represent an annual outlay of nearly twenty- 
two million dollars—a little more than last 
year’s expenses of the Presbyterian churehes 
in this country. Yet there is dense ignorance 
on the subject, not only among people who 
pride themselves on their knowledge of what 
is going on in the world, but even in Chris- 
tian churches. Such a book as this,’ By a 
veteran already well known by his books on 
China and the Pnilippines, was much needed. 
Its appearance is timely. It will) stimulate 
the already vigorous Layman’s Missionary 
Movement, for which Secretary Taft re- 
cently spoke so warmly at Carnegie Hall. 
Parts of it are for the missionary himself 
to help him solve his various problems, parts 
of it for those who must sustain him in his 
work, parts also for his ignorant or malicious 
critics. The tourist in Eastern lands will 
find this a useful book both in regard to his 
phvsical health and as to his conduct among 
Orientals. “If an unveiled foreign lady in 
a Damascus bazaar knew the comments 
which men all about her were making, she 
would sink with mortification.” The humor- 
ous as well as the serious side of the mission- 
ary ’s problem comes into view, but his worst 
difficulty is due to the brutality and vice of 
men of his own race on foreign ground, and 
the ignorance which belittles or caricatures 
him at home. ‘Thisis a book which not only 
silences criticism but kindles admiration. 


The Foreign 
Missionary 


Luther's letters are a fair substi- 
tute foran autobiography, forthere 
are thousands of them extant. 
His labors, conflicts, comforts, friendships, 
his varving moods, his strength, his weak- 
ness, his great spirit, his tender heart, are all 
pictured in the realism of the hour. Yet no 
collection of them now exists in present-day 
German, and none but this? in English, 
though Coleridge nearly a century ago could 
“scarcely conceive of a more delightful 
volume” than might be made by a selection 
from them well translated. Miss Currie’s 
volume bids fairly for such approbation. 


Luther's 
Letters 
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The five hundred letters it contains include 
a period of thirty-nine years from his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood to the week of his 
death in 1546. The Pope, the Emperor, 
princes, church dignitaries, his fellow-work- 
ers and bosom friends, his wife, and many 
others, each serve to reflect a view of his 
strenuous, eventful life, both inner and outer, 
in all the changes of thoyght, feeling, and 
experience. Readers of the history of the 
Reformation are here provided with a most 
valuable companion-book. 


That this is peculiarly 
a preacher's diction- 
ary appears in the 
fact that of the two hundred contributors 
ninety-five per cent are or have been preach- 
ers. While itis complementary to Hastings’s 
well-known “ Dictionary of the Bible,” it is 
independent of it, with a large number of new 
articles,and with a larger range and a distinct- 
ive treatment of articles common to both 
works, in a special aim to meet the preacher's 
needs. Its amplitude—over nine hundred 
double-columned quarto pages in the present 
volume—consists with its aim “to cover all 
that relates to Christ throughout the Bible 
and in the life and literature of the world.” 
From five to eleven pages each are given toa 
large number of articles, and the needs of 
the studious reader are supplied by an abun- 
dance of brief bibliographical pendants. 
The evangelical point of view is steadfastly 
maintained, while in some articles—as Res- 


Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels 


-urrection of Christ, Trinity, Virgin birth— 


the older views, and in others—as Reve- 
lation, Socialism, Vicarious Sacrifice—the 
newer, are more apparent. The volume is 
rounded out with an ample supplement con- 
taining the estimates of Christ accepted in 
various periods of Christian history, and 
his treatment in Jewish and Mohammedan 
literature. ‘The work is thus as comprehen- 
Sive as unique. 

The remarkable Congress at 
Boston last September, which 
drew together progressive 
members of many religious denominations in 
both hemispheres, has lefta worthy memorial.” 
The addresses and papers there presented, 
and the entire Proceedings of the Congress, 
are now offered to the public in a handsome 
octavo of 650 pages, at a price much reduced 
by private liberality. The list of speakers 
includes many distinguished scholars and 
others of international reputation. The sub- 
jects presented by them are present-day 
problems of religion in many lands. The 


Freedom and 
Fellowship 
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volume includes fifty-five portraits with other 
illustrations, and letters from many parts of 
the world. Great credit for it is due to its 
editor, the Secretary of the Congress. 


Since Erasmus was in his prime, 
four centuries ago, there has been 
no time so favorable to a just appreciation 
of him as the present. Few men, are able 
to view both sides of any vigorously contro- 
verted question with a fair degree of wise 
and impartial judgment, and the exercise of 
such judgment is usually resented by both 
sides. Only now, in the abatement of theo- 
logical and sectarian warfare, is I¢rasmus, 
the princely scholar, the genial humanist, 
the religious independent, outside of both 
the Catholic and the Lutheran camp, sympa- 
thizing with each, the friendly critic of each, 
and abused by each, coming to his deserts— 
a man of our time, indeed, rather than of 
that time. A noble character and a charm- 
ing personality in the hands of a sympathetic 
biographer produce here a most engaging 
book,’ in which the debt of the modern world 
to Erasmus is duly acknowledged, as well as 
the fact that the world and the churth have 
something yet to learn of him. Professor 
Faulkner’s memoir is not only adequately 
appreciative of his subject, but also duly 
critical, not wanting in hufnor, and illumi- 
nated by ample extracts from Erasmus’s 
famous works. 


The volumes named below,? 
together with those previously 
issued, make up eighteen of the 
thirty which are to compose a series of 
expository discourses covering the entire 
Bible, and representing the distinctive life- 
work of a great preacher. Intent always on 
spiritual values, ignoring critical questions, 
and caring supremely for ethical and relig- 
ous wisdom, fruitful in suggestion and often 
felicitous in finding water springs in ap- 
parently sandy ground, Dr. Maclaren is 
deservedly valued by those who study the 
Bible for practical religious uses. They are 
sold only in series of six volumes. 


Erasmus 


A Great 
Expositor 


It has long been a common- 
place fact in the history of 
religion that, after the exile 
of the Jews in Babylo during the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., their religion adopted conceptions 
previously foreign to it concerning angels, 
demons, the resurrection of the dead, and 

'Erasmus: The Scholar. By John Alfred Faulkner. 
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final judgment of the world—conceptions 
native to the Medo-Persian religion, with 
which the exiles had become acquainted. 
Through Judaism these conceptions passed 
over into Christianity, and overspread the 
Western world. In the present monograph ' 
these loans from the ancient Scriptures of 
Zoroastrianism (the Avesta) are exhibited in 
full detail, together with coincidences which 
a cautious critic must regard as parallels 
rather than loans. The Zoroastrian concep- 
tion of God and his attributes. as exhibited 
by Professor Mills, was a grand contribution 
to the victory of monotheism in Israel. This 
essay, a supplement to his large work on 
“ Zarathushtra ” (see The Outlook, October 
20, 1906), presents a peculiarly interesting 
chapter in the study of comparative religion. 


Volume I and Vol- 
ume II of the 
Eversley Edition 
of Tennyson’s works,? which has the distinc- 
tion of being annotated by the poet and 
edited by his’son, the present Lord Tenny- 
son, contains “The Princess,” “ Maud,” 
“Enoch Arden,” and “ In Memoriam,” with 
one hundred and twenty pages of notes, 
some of which are of very unusual value. 
The matter relating to “In Memoriam” is 
a distinct addition to our knowledge of that 
noble poem, and will be of great value for 
the future historians who deal with the 
spiritual and intellectual history of the last 
century. In the letters to his father which 
Lord Tennyson prints, in the reports of the 
poet’s conversation, and his own comments 
on the poem, one gets a very clear insight 
into the processes of the poet’s mind, and 
also a very definite idea of his attitude 
towards the greatest questions of life. 
These notes and various memoranda consti- 
tute, in effect, a confession of the poets 
faith. The third volume in this series con- 


Works of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


tains “ The Idylls of the King,” with nearly 


one hundred pages of notes. 


.. . Spiritual life is the theme of the 
writer, a shut-in and suffering 
; invalid—its source in Christ, and 
its growth and triumph in the soul. Its 
range and fruits in the outer world are natu- 
rally not for such a thinker to speak of, but 
in the range to which he is restricted he 
speaks with the assurance and the inspiration 
of a deep experience as a conscious possessor 
of eternal life. 
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THE FLAG OF THE CHESAPEAKE 


The good work of eliminating from Amer- 
ican history the myths fabricated by patrt 
otic logographers still goes on. ‘The latest 
case in point is the story of the bloody com- 
bat in Massachusetts Lay, June 1, 1S13, De- 
tween the American frigate Chesapeake and 
the British frigate Shannon, in which the 
American fell a prize. Deeply mortified 
patriots consoled themselves for the disaster 
with fabulous excuses: it was an unequal 
combat, hopeless from the start; the Amer 
ican crew was mostly ot landsmen, foreigners 
at that; they were semi-mutinous for over- 
due prize money; they were just out of a 
debauch on shore, which had left them 
in a drunken stupor; under such conditions 
“Captain Lawrence bravely faced his 
doom.” Set afloat on the stream of tradi- 
tion, this soothing story is still current, and 
has even found place in a text-book used in 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Protes- 
sor Stevens, now occupying the chair of 
Naval History in the Academy, has lately 
in the New York Times exposed its utter 
falsity. For instance, less than five per cent 
of the Chesapeake’s crew were foreigners. 
Her first Lieutenant, Ludlow, mortally 
wounded, declared “it was a gloriously fair 
stand-up fight.” ‘The victor was worse hurt 
than the vanquished. ‘Constant working at 
the pumps was needed to get the Shannon 
to Halifax with her prize. But her fire, di- 
-rected higher up, had not only crippled the 
Chesapeake’s sailing and steering gear, but 
had slain or severely wounded her principal 
officers, so that a boarding party from the 
Shannon easily drove the leaderless crew 
below and captured the ship. It was all 
over in less than fifteen minutes, in which 
227 men had fallen, two-thirds of them on 
the Chesapeake. But it was the first time 
that the flag of an American frigate had 
fallen to an enemy, and popular indignation 
demanded a scapegoat. As sometimes hap- 
pens still, an inferior officer became the vic- 
tim. Acting Third Lieutenant W. 5S. Cox 
had been stationed on the gun-deck below. 
Rushing up with his men to repel the board- 
Ing party, he saw Captain Lawrence desper- 
ately wounded, and did what Nelson’s cap- 
tain did for him in. like case—carried him 
down the steerage ladder. Rushing back, 
he found the hatchway shut against him. 
At another hatchway he ‘encountered an 
overwhelming downrush of the beaten erew, 
and gave up the struggle. On his way he 
had tired his cannon, the last {shot of the 


Chesapeake. Yet the court martial sen- 
tenced him to be “ cashiered with a perpet- 
ual incapacity to serve inthe navy of the 
United States.” This was the only honor 
lost in the affair, a loss shared by the Nation 
in an injustice like that done to the Russian 
admiral Nebogatoff, condemned to prison 
for preferring surrender to hopeless odds 
rather than to be sunk with all his men. 
The Chesapeake seems to have been what 
sailors call a “hoodoo” ship. She ran 
aground repeatedly; in 1807 she had dis- 
gracefully submitted to be forcibly searched 


‘by the British frigate Leopard; the fight 


with the Shannon was her first and last. 
Her name was given not long since to the 
midshipmen’s training-ship, but the ill fame 
of it as a name of evil omen effected a 
change of the name two years ago to Severn. 
It was a witless wish that called on Mr. 
Astor, who had purchased her old flag for 
$4,250, to restore it to the country which 
desires to forget her. Whatever his motive 
in depositing i ere it will nevermore 
float in American air, he did the proper thing. 
SCRUTATOR., 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS IN LONDON IN JULY 


I wish to express the ‘satisfaction and 
gratitude which I feel in seeing Mr. Van 
‘Norman’s article on “ Europe This Sum- 
mer” in a recent number of The Outlook. 
The need which it meets in such good meas- 
ure is a serious need, which many have 
recognized and discussed. The hundreds 
of thousands of Americans now visiting 
Lurope each summer are generally ignorant 
of the significant social and _ intellectual 
events occurring in England, Germany, 
France, and elsewhere during the periods of 
their stay, many of which they would profit 
by if they did know of them. The special 
needs and opportunities of Americans in 
Europe are so numerous and so great that 
an American weekly of the highest charac- 
ter published simultaneously in London, 
Paris, and Berlin is already almost a neces- 
sitv. I believe that the important interna- 
tional congresses in Europe dealing with 
various interests would have twice the Amer- 
ican attendance which they do have if regu- 
lar and adequate advices concerning them 
were kept before the great body of Amer- 
icans in Europe at the time. Until we do 


have an American weekly in London, The 
Outlook will render a distinct service by 


making “ Europe This Summer” an annual 
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feature and by giving it the greatest possibile 
completeness. 

In the interest of that completeness, with 
reference to Mr. Van Norman’s valuable 
article this month, let me call the attention 
of your readers to the International Peace 
Congress which meets in London on Mon- 
day, July 27, and continues during the entire 
week. This Congress, the seventeenth of 
these great International Peace Congresses, 
promises to be one of the largest and most 
important ever held; and to Americans it 
will be exceptionally interesting, as the pro- 
ceedings will be so largely in English. Full 
particulars can be learned from the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, 31 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. There should be a very large Ameri- 
can delegation; all who are expecting to be 


in London in midsummer should make a note ° 


of this important Congress. One hundred 
and fifty European delegates came over to 
the Congress in Boston in 1904; double 
that number of Americans should attend the 
London Congress in July. 

In the interest of accuracy, let me say that 
the house in Bread Street, Cheapside, in 
which Milton was born three hundred years 
ago this year, no longer stands; it disap- 
peared many years ago. All Hallows Church, 
near by,in which he was baptized, is also 
gone; and its tablet with the famous lines 
on Milton has been placed upon the walls of 
Bow Church, in whose parish All Hallows 
has been swallowed up. Not one of the 
many houses in which Milton lived in Lon- 
don now remains, but in the beautiful village 
of Chalfont St. Giles, in Buckinghamshire, 
but an hour’s ride out from London, still 
stands the little cottage to which he retired 
during the Plague—and to this every lover 
of Milton visiting London in this third cen- 
tennial year should pilgrimage. Milton’s 
resting-place is in old St. Giles’s Church, 
Cripplegate, only a half-hour’s walk from his 
birthplace, and in the same parish in which 
he wrote “Paradise Lost.” ‘There is a fit- 
ting memorial in the church, the same 
church where Oliver Cromwell was married 
and which is rich in historical associations ; 
and just outside the main entrance stands a 
fine statue of Milton, erected in 1904. 

Epwin D. MEAD. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


ANIMALS AND REASON 


The writer has read with interest Mr. 
Burroughs’s “ Untaught Wisdom” as well 
as the many communications upon the ques- 
tion “ Do animals reason?” Possessing no 
scientific knowledge on any subject, but 
having a certain lazy interest in questions of 
this sort, the writer is often astonished by 
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the conclusions reached, which seem to him 
out of all proportion to the premises. The 
ranchman who presented the fact that the 
ranch cow is prone to return to the slough 
from the mire ot which it has been extricated 
with difficulty, as an instance in point show- 
ing that animals do not reason, ignores the 
horse that, having suffered by reason of 
getting a .oot through the floor of a broken 
bridge, is ever after afraid of a bridge and 
is driven across one with some difficulty ; or 
the elephant, which is very much afraid to 
trust its weight on a bridge. The cow and 
the horse are different animals. ‘The round 
of life—the world—is different to them, and 
the same round of experiences affects them 
differently. But both are animals. Those 
who are familiar with animals know that the 
cow will find a place to mire in and get 
mired if there is such a place in the neigh- 
borhood, while a horse is very shy of such 
places. 

If animals do not reason, how will the acts 
of “Old Sam,” the bald-faced horse of the 
writer's father, be accounted for? “Old 
Sam ” could not be allowed to run at large 
or in pasture, because he was breachy. That 
is, he would get over the fence. In those 
days the “ worm” or “ Virginia rail fence ” 
was common. This fence was made by lay- 
ing rails along in a zigzag line. At the 
corners thus formed stakes would be stuck 
in the ground on either side and crossed at 
the top of the fence. In the crotch thus 
formed a rail would be laid called a rider. 
Not to. continue the description, “Old Sam” 
could not jump over a fence with a rider on. 
But he would manage in this way: he would 
get his head under the rider, and sway his 
body back and forth and his head up and 
down until the end of the rider would miss 
the stakes, when he would manage to get out 
from under, and one end of the rider would 
fall to the ground. Then “ Old Sam ” would 
calmly jump the fence. This he did not 
once but many times. Other things done 
by this “Old Sam” indicated traces of 
memory and adaptation of means fo an end. 

The writer once found himself in New 
York City and spent several hours in a 
building in or near Central Park which he 
thinks was called “The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Natural History.” Here he saw a 
series of fossils arranged to illustrate the 
evolution of the horse from a five-toed 
diminutive animal to the large-hoofed ani- 
mal now known. He does not remember to 
have seen or read anything indicating a 
parallel specific evolution of the kine. 

But does it not follow from the theory of 
evolution that traces of human reason may 
be found in the lower animals? The writer 
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is not definitely a convert to the theory of 
evolution. At most, he can see traces or 
suggestions of a possible process called evo- 
lution. But it would seem to him that to 
accept the theory as many do compels the 
admission that there is that in the animal 
kingdom—the lower animal kingdom—from 
which reason’may be evolved. Upon this 
theory it would seem logical that there 
should be here and there traces of reasoning 
in the lower animal kingdom in proportion 
to their very limited mental world. If we 
concede the evolution of the spiritual from 
the natural, as Paul intimates, of society 
from a lower to a higher order, of national 
life from 2 crude or barbarous to one more 
highly organized and cultivated, the nebular 
hypothesis and growth of worlds, the origin 
of species and the descent of man, do we 
not concede to animals of the lower kingdom 
that which evolves into reason in man? 

It has long been a theory of the writer 
thatman is moved by instinct—unreasoning 
instinct in very many respects. Certainly 
we know that man has much that is common 
with the lower animals. It may not be worth 
while to point to the indications of instinet- 
ive action in human society. But is it not 
reasonable to suppose that reason has begin- 
nings in the lower animal kingdom in some 
proportion as instinct remains inthe human? 

JULIAN P. LIPPINCOTT. 

Jacksonville, Illinois. 


BE FAIR TO UTAH 


A little more than half the people of Utah 
are Mormons. If the people of the United 
States generally, and the people who read 
The Outlook especially, believe badly of the 
Mormons, and if the Mormons do not deserve 
the judgment upon them, then the State of 
Utah is harmed, and has a right to try and 
correct the wrong impression. Indeed, it is 
as much duty as self-interest. And you 
may charge me with speaking from either 
standpoint which seems to you most likely. 

There is no new polygamy in Utah. The 
\Mlormons are in good faith getting away 
fromit. They have issued their order as 
strong in terms as is possible, and men in 
authority in that Church tell me—I am not 
a Mormon—that they mean what they say. 
Not only have they stopped the taking of 
plural wives here in Utah—and that they 
certainly have done—but their order forbid- 
ding the institution goes to Mormons every- 
where in the world. And I think this is 
true. ‘The men arrested and imprisoned in 
©witzerland and in Bavaria were not preach- 
ing polygamy. They were preaching Mor- 
monism, but not that a man may take plural 
wives. Many people understand Mormon- 
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ism and polygamy tu be convertible terms. 
I confess that when | came here I| supposed 
every Mormon was a polygamist. I find 
that there are fewer than a hundred polvga- 
mists in this city of eighty thousand, half 
of whom are Mormons. The record is that 
only five per cent of the Mormon men ever 
were in that relation. Polygamists are the 
rare exception. None here have been mar- 
ried in polygamy since 15890, and in these 
eighteen years a good many have died. The 
institution is passing. And it is going in 
the way of least cruelty and suffering, and 
about as certainly as anything in the world 
can be. 

Let me put the case another way: These 
Mormons are as wise as most men. They 
know what is the edict of the Nation in the 
matter. They say they have cut out polyg- 
amy. Suppose they were insincere; that 
they meant to retain that institution. You 
know it could not be concealed. So do I. 
So do they. The genius of the age is 
against it. Mormons themselves, the younger 
generation, while not condemning the acts 
of their fathers, do not want it. I know 
plural wives who do not want their daughters 
to be plural wives, nor to have those daugh- 
ters first wives in an establishment with 
sharers of a husband’s care. They say— 
and I believe them—that if the matter were 
left to the Mormons, they would not permit 
areturn to polygamy. This country is get- 
ting more and more to accept the prevailing 
American estimate of the marriage relation. 
What folly it would be for the leaders to 
hope they could maintain an institution con- 
cealed when every day the tendency to con- 
demn it and revolt from it grows stronger! 
I think they are sincere. They gavea pretty 
fair and pretty conclusive proof of it when 
they punished Apostles Taylor and Cowley. 
These men had ignored the manifesto, and 
had taken plural wives after 1890. They 
were dropped from the apostleship. They 
were unfrocked. I cannot imagine a more 
severe punishment, or a more convincing 
evidence to Mormons that the Church would 
not tolerate a violation of that rule. 

Three months ago the Tribune, of this 
city, published a sensational article declaring 
that the Church authorities had sent a secret 
letter to Mormons announcing permission to 
return to polygamy. There was much of the 
Startling in the article. The substance of 
the article, very skillfully worded, was tele- 
graphed to papers all over the country, and 
I now have here on the desk before me five 
clippings from as many newspapers in the 
East republishing to the people for whose 
good opinion Utah cares the astonishing 
Statement that the hierarchy had been caught 
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red-handed, and announcing the revival of 
the interdictedrule. That startled the coun- 
try. One of the articles carries this head: 
“Plural Wives Again in Vogue Among the 
Mormons.” That makes it seem already 
effective. And it hurts. 

» Here are the facts: A woman—name un- 
known—is said by the Tribune to have 
reported to that paper that she heard, ina 
country Church of the Mormons, a letter 
read from thé head of the Church in which 
was announcement/of a change in service 
rules, and that she overheard some of the 
men, chatting later in the vestibule, say that 
they would soon be allowed to take plural 
wives. That was every scintilla of evidence 
on which the Tribune based its harmful 
article, on which its employees based their 
telegraphed correspondence to papers in the 
East. Men who attended the church in 
question brought to the Tribune the very 
letter that was read, but the paper per- 
sisted, the editor averring his belief that a 
copy had been made and the fatal paragraph 
omitted. Now, all this alleged deceit would 
be more probable in men who deceive in 
other things. I deal with them daily, as do 
other non-Mormon men here; and we find 
them truthful about everything else. You 
get in the habit of believing all a man says 
when you find him reliable. 

That same paper, the Tribune, stated, 
when Mr. Ivins was made an Apostle some 
months ago, that he was a polygamist, and 
his daughter a plural wife. Mr. Ivins is not 
and never has been a polygamist, and his 
daughter is unmarried. And when Mr. Ivins 
went to. the Tribune with the facts and a 
request for fair retraction, the best he got 
was the published statement that “ Ivins 
says,” etc., which is hardly fair. 

And this by way of accounting: Mr. Kearns, 
owner of the Tribune, was United States 
Senator from Utah. The Mormons believed 
his elevation to that office would be a good 
thing, would promote the peace they so much 
desired. ‘That was a mistake, because it 
involved a Church exercise of influence in 
political affairs. President Snow died and 
Mr. Kearns’s term expired. President Smith 
refuses to interfere in politics. Mr. Kearns 
could not get the Mormons to re-elect him, 
and without coercion the State wouid not 
come near returning him. He declared war 
on the Mormons, and has been keeping it 
up ever since.. It seems not to have greatly 
hurt the Mormons, for they reported at their 
recent April Conference the biggest attend- 
ance in the history of the Church, the best 
report from their field—which is the world— 


and a better contribution of tithes than at 
any time in the past. But it hurts the 
State. 

Probably the best proof I can give you 
that the Mormon Church does not dictate in 
politics will be the fact that at the city elec- 
tion held here last November the anti-Mor- 
mon party cast almost as many votes as both 
the Republican and the Democratic parties— 
and those two were about equal. If the 
charge that both old parties are under the 
domination of the Church had been true, 
would not one or the other have predomi- 
nated in the voting? Neither, probably, 
would have defeated the anti-Mormon party. 
But would a dictator in politics have kept 
both his arms of opposition equal, and both 
certain of defeat? 

There was no dictation by the Mormon 
Church in politics. 

It has been said that the Mormons will not 
sell their real estate. Against that assertion 
is the fact that sixty-five per cent of the busi- 
ness property of the city is in possession of 
non-Mormons. They sell, as do other men. 

This is the point I am trying to make—and 
I assume it is the chief one in which you 
are interested—touching the Utah situation: 
They are putting away polygamy. There is 
no new polygamy. The old men who mar. 
ried before they had fought their case through 
the Supreme Court of the United States are 
still taking care of their families. And, by 
the way, they have pretty good children. | 
don’t pretend to know how they bring up 
children in that relation and have good boys 
and girls. But they do. I wish you could 
know some of these polygamous families. It 
isastudy. The girls are as clean lived as 
any I have ever met. They live in love at 
home. Of course two families in one house 
are rare. Butthey all seem united and happy. 
And the young men of polygamous marriages 
are, with only two exceptions so far as I 
know, excellent characters. 

This is not an argument for polygamy. It 
is toshow you one phase of the picture which 
surprised me. Maybe it will surprise you 
I want you to believe that these Mormons 
are loyal citizens of the State and the Nation; 
that they are coming out of a condemned 
institution as fast as they can; that they are 
keeping faith with the Government; and that 
it is not reasonable to believe that they con- 
template any departure from the pledge they 
have given. Nature and reason are both 
against it. The genius of the age, the senti- 
ment of the Nation, are against it. 

Le Roy ARMSTRONG. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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mineral spring water. Hay fever and asthma 
unknown. ‘Twelve hundred feet of piazza, 
magnificent mountain and lake views. ‘lable 
second to none in United States. Near 
Poland Spring House. Two miles from 
Poland Station, on R. R. Pullman 
service. Send for descriptive booklet. 
H. DAVIS, Proprietor. 


West Point House 
PROUT’S NECK, ME. 
Yachting, surf bathing, tennis, and golf. Ad- 
dress R. R. JORDAN, Prout’s Neck, Me. 


LEE HOUSE 
Scarboro, Prouts Neck, Maine 
Fine location, near beach. 2 minutes to surf. 
Fine view. Good table. Reasonable rates. 

Mrs. MARGARET LEE. 


YVAPE COD, Chatham, Mass. Over- 
jookia ocean and bathing r beach: home 
cooking. oF June Ist. 3Sto $12 per week. 
Mrs. IRE N ~ BOY D, Hawthorne House. 


THE PINES 


COTUIT BY THE SEA 
Write for booklet. Open June-Sept. 
J. A. MORSE 


OPEN JUNE — SEPT, 
Golf and Tennis Free. 
Vrite to 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


North Truro, Mass. 
for Booklet. 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


East Gloucester, Mass. 


Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Piazza 
400 feet long. Private telephone exchange 
connecting rooms. Tennis court. Table a 
special feature. LBooklet. W. F. Osporne. 


Fairview *** 


Commanding view, near beach. (Colt, tennis, 
bathing, etc. Accommodates 635. Special June 
rates. Miss G. A. rOoN, Manager. 


A private summer 
Ravenswood residence on the 
North Shore, open May 1, for a small num- 
ber of guests. For particulars address Mrs. 
A. B. COOK, Gloucester, Mass. 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ABERDEEN HALL 


Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Golfing, yachting, automobiling. Fishing. 
bathing. Positive y no hay fever. Booklets. 
Reference. A. W. MACDOUGALL. Manager. 


Wildacre, Lexington, Mass. 


rb and restful hocation. Superior home 
mathe. Box 60. Tel. 2 


lf you are oomene for Rest. Rates, and 
Home comforts go to the 


DEVEREUX MANSION 


and Cottages, beautifully situated on the 
picturesque North Shore. Large, airy rooms. 
Grand ocean view. Well shaded. spacious 
grounds. Excellent table. tathing, boating, 
and fishing of the best. Marky Ek. Roberts, 
Propr., Marblehead. Mass. 


The Nanepashemet 
MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 


Opens June Ith. Finest location on North 
Shore. Every room ocean view. Special 
rates for June. Circular. 


Harbor View, 
The Sanitartum Martha's Vineyard Island 


Noinsane. Send for booklet. Dr. LAURA 
V. Gustin Mackie, Oak Bluffs. Mass. 


BAY SIDE NAHANT 
INN MASS. 


On the beach at end of Nahant Peninsula, 
4 miles out to sea. 10 miles from Boston. 
Kates $10 to $15. Booklet. 


Nantucket, Mass. 


PALMER HOUSE 


Now open. $10 and $15 per week. 


Perham’s Inn, Northfield, Mass. 


_ Beautiful location, main street. Fine shade 
Send for bookiet and rates. M, O. Pernam. 


THE OCEAN VIEW Pigeon 
Cape Ann, Mass. An ideal resort onthe 


Massachusetts coast, sea ater baths 
Looklet. H. W. DUNKLEE, Prop. 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 
1,15) ft. above sea level: magmificent. view 
cool, pure air: large rooms: broad piazzas : 
good golf links. W rite for booklet, 

P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


If you are looking for a delig htful place to 
spend vacation at don't 

rovinecetown 

Ocean View House Cc: cane Cod,Mass. 


W. 5S. BIRGE, 1 Mer. 


Maples,’’ Stockbridge,Mass. 
High class summer resort for a refined 
patronage. Large grounds and pis izza: large, 
avy rooms, hireplaces, bath, telephone con- 
rection Mrs. CHAS, STAFFORD. 


SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 


LINCOLN HOUSE 


mm pen June 20th. Conceded by all to be the 

inest Location on the North Shore ot 

re wsachusetts For circulars, terms, 
address as al 


ERT B. ARDWELL. Manager. 
The Orchard House "erkshire 


Families or Rartics of friend 
Miss B. M. CANNON, Tyrisieham, Mass. 


In Berkshire Hills .,. Ne 


ckbridge, 
TEN and Le Private home. Address 


GEO. 'R. WARREN Tyringham, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Hills 

e ey 0C Williamstown 

Massachusetts 

Beautiful college town. Picturesque scenery. 

Quiet, homelike, and restful summer and fall 
resort. HOWARD ECKERT. Lessee. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H. 

Highest point. 20. Golf 
F. H. ABBOTT. Proprietor. 


The Balsams wot. 


On a mountain lake. 2,000 feet above 
sea level. Ideal for health, sport, an 
refined social life. Absolutely no hay- 
fever. Opens July 1. 

Rooms for August and September 
must be engaged early. Write to-day for 
new illustrated booklet and list of guests. 


Cuas. H, Goutp, Manager. 


HAMPTON BEACH,N. H. 


Low rates for July at the Pelham 
MOST beautiful beach on coast: many places 
accessible by trolley ; our mosere houses are 
on beach tront:; leaflets sent. | ‘ord, Prop, 


The ‘Asquam: House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes, commanding a 
view of lakes and mountains that is unsur- 


passed. Driving, ishing. bathing. 
etc. New garage. Free from hay _ fever. 
Booklets. H. F. DORR, Prop. 


Squam Lake Holderness, N. H. 


WILLOUGHBY HOUSE 


Accommodates 25. Leaflet on application. 


Mountain View Farm, Lake Winnipesaukee 

Arge farm, tine location, elevation high, 
erand mountain scenery: kK.R. and boats near: 
boating, bathing, fishing, tennis: are rove, 
spring water. Xi. att Kimball, R.F. o. 1. 


Breezy Hill House yy 

Mountains 
Opens June Ist. Ideal, scenic location, 
with extensive mountain views, Climate coo! 
clearanddry. Crystal spring water. Altitude 
feet. Goed Golf. Camping accom- 
modations. Write early for reservation and 
illustrated booklet t 


EBEN FISH, Hill. Lisbon, N. H 
Red Oaks On mountain pope over- 


looking Lake Wirinepesaukee. ome e and 
tents. For booklet address Miss (¢ Allen. 


APPLEDORE HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


Ort Portsmouth, N. H. 

RAMSDELL & GRAHAM, Mers 
Open July Ist. Situated on a beautiful 
island ten miles at sea, oted tor its unique 
location, delightful climate and unexcelled 
ishing, bathing and sail 

vw. For bouklets and rates address C. 
G AH AM. R andal!l Hall, Cambridge, M ass. 


OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 
Off Portsmouth, N. H. 


THE OCEANIC 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


All the benefits of a sea vo ame without its 
For bookiet addr 
MORSE, 7 W St. Boston. 


Miramonte Inn 


White Mountains Sugar Hill, N.4 

A home-like hotel of modern size where 
comforts may be enjoyed sinular to those 
found at the celebrated English Inns. Low 
feet above sea-level : commands a macnificent 
view of mountain and valiey | scenery. De. 
lightful drives and walks. Write tor booklet 
and full information. 


LAKESIDE HOUSE Sunapee 


For booklets write GEO. S. PRESCOTT 
New London. N. H. 


Lake 
Lakeside House Winnepesaukee 
Now Open. Booklets. Private Cottages 
to Rent. Address GEO. W. WEEKS 
The Weir’ N.H., 


NEW JERSEY 
salt breath the sea brings health” 


GALEN ‘HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Laths and massage in our well equipped de- 
partments will help many suffering trom the 
strain of recent financial disturbance. : rained 
attendants only. Laths open to cuests of 
other hotels. F. L. YOUNG iver 


TOURAINE, Oriental At 

lantic City. N. ; Overlooking the ocear 
A most attractive place to realize benen! 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & Lionas 


The Engleside 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


Opens June 18. The best combination of 
seashore features. One of the most tivor 
known and oldest established resort hotels 
along the Atlantic coast. KRetined class ot 
patronage. Orchestra. Private batlis, with 
sea and tresh water. Poardwalk along the 
ocean. pertect beach and bathing, Renowne 
for positive reltet from hay tever. [liustrates 
bookict. RK. F. ENGLE. Manager, The 


Covington, W. Philadelphia, until June! 


The Culvermere Culve LL: 


Branch 
Mountain Resort. Special rates tor Ju 
Sept. 00klet. 


A. P. FOWLER. 

Montclair, N. J. —Wahnirie 

Private sanatorium. No tuberculous 
mental cases. Outdoor life a specialty “Tent 

lite, if desired, DBooklet. ie Misse~ Clay 


‘Qverleok.” Morristown, N J. Delichtful 
ed, 15 minutes’ drive station: - 
butter, ewe-. cream 


acres, gardens, orchards : rea 
Lei. 435 


trom tarm. ‘Terms $10-$15 weekly. 


IDYLEASE INA 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESOR 
DELIGHTFUL IN SUMMER 


Let us send you our booklet. 


Re -While Cottage, Spring Lake, N. J 
(pen June first. One block and a halt 
from the beach. Electric lights and modern 
improv ements. Accommodates 4) guest 
P. O. Box 73, Spring Lake Beach, N. J 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


Iyirectly on the beach. 
The Tremont ++ full ocean view. 


NOW OPEN. with many new 
improvements, including private 
bachs. electric lighting. etc. Spe- 
cial rates tor June. Sea Girt has 
no crowds, excursionists. side 
shows or takirs. It is a combina- 
tion of beautiful and fertile coun- 
try and magnificent ocean front 
age A piace for real rest and 
recuperation Finest bathing 
crabbing. fishing, etc Excellent 
train service. Short trollev ride 
to Asbury Park and other senerte 
Send for illustr. sted bookle 


s, HINKSON-WOOD ARD,. ‘Manager. 
LETCHWORTH COTTAGE 


Spring Lake Beach, es Jersey 


Directly on beach. Now open 
Misses A. C. & S. H. LE TCHWORTH. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL EARLE! 


103-105 Waverly Place 
One door from Washington square North. 
Most convenient location in 
NEW VORK 
Entirely New Hotel. Fust Completed. 
Room with Private Batu, $1.50 per day. 
Same room, with meals. $3.00 per day 
Send for printed matter. Davio H. Anorrt. 


When in New York 1 


asafe. comfortable. and economical place to 
stop 1s the Teachers Training School 
‘ington Ave. and 49h St. Near Gran 
Centr aul St ation xcellent guest accommo- 
dations Conventences ot mote rn hotel with- 
ow disagreeable features eht. airy rooms— 
ys ‘x with bath table. Reasonable 


rites. Write for circular. 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square, 


Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 


iGtoining 


withana without bath tates $2.50 per day. 
including meals Special rates for two weeks 
armor Location very central, Convenient 
iO dik CleVatet ines 
JAMES KNOTT. Proprietor 
solu treproof, Ww est Bead Sf... near 


Wal w York City A superior, pertectly 
ippomnted hotel, appealing especially to peo- 
pie of renn ent kuropean plan. Koom 
wit S25 Harry L. Brown 
ot Hote | Victoria and Islesboro inn. 


NEW YORK 


Back Log| 
Camp 


of the 
Open Air 
RAQUETTE LAKE 
The Adirondacks 


if you want to take your vacation in the 
Woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets 


and trails, and your evenings and nichts by 
the camp-fire, to fish, study birds and tlowers, 
mal oli 

a Clim> mountains, to have the company of 


enthusiastic campers, and the guidance of a 

family who are experts in wilderness outing, 

send forthe booklet on the “ Back Log Idea.”’ 
BROWN, WeSttown, Pa. 


IN THE ADIRON 


Banner House Chateauyay Lake 


KIRBY" for book! 


3 Ne We 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cottawe Settlement. Essex. 
on-Lake Champlain. offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attractions 
of a beautitul lake shore ma locality with a re- 
markable record tor healthfulness. The club 
atiords an excellent plam table and accom- 
modation ‘The boating is safe. there are at- 
tractive walks and drives. and the pvints of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References required, for information 
address Miss COGSWELL, Club Mer.. 62 
Clinton Ave., Jamaia N. Y. 


U nder=Cliff Placid 
Adirondacks 

A long-established. popular resort, patron- 
ized largely by families and parties of friends. 
insuring a charm SOCIAL life. Information 
from Miss b and 2h 


St.. New Vorml or Miss ARMOLR. Secy.. 
Under-Cliff. Lake Placid. NY. 


** The Elmwood’”’ 


Right in the Heart of the Adirondacks 
Thoroughly modern and up to date resort. 

Moderate rates; special on for families. 
Hoating. fishing, temmis, W for 


booklet. J. R. SWEEN EY. jJay.N.¥ 


Adirondacks 
Fenton House 18 


Altitude 1,571 ft A noted place for health and 
rest. Rates per day. Sliand $12 per week. 
Write for folder and particulars. 

. Fenron Parker. Number four. N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Heart of Mts. INTERBROOOK 
LODGE, Keene Valley. 


hig and overlooking Keene Valicy. June 


Ist to Oct. Ist. Booklet. and 
M. E. LUCK, 
ADIRONDACKS 


DEER'S biizabethiown, Y. 
HE INN malaria. water. 

A Pron baths. Electric lights. 


Large garden Golf hnks 
and Moderate rates. Open June l 


Cottages Nov. 15. Booklets. 


Stetson Prop 
ADIRONDACK MTS. 
20th Season 


HUNTERS’ HOME 
An ideal spot to spe nd the Summer ; finest 
for tamilies and people seeking rest. Special 
rates for June and Sep. Write for booklets 


LAVERTY BROS... Elizabethtown. N. 


STAR LAKE INN 


vation. Spring water. Orchestra Modern 
conveniences. All outdoor x- 
cellent fishing and boating. fever un- 
known. Booklet M. SAY LES, 48 
Hudson Ave 


The Osprey House and 
Adirondacks Cottages. Open yume Ist. 
For booklet and informat von apply t 

C. k. Van Denburgh, Lake. 


Spa Sanatorium ona Spa, 


Restful home, Modern equipments, © miles 
from Saratoga. A. |. THAYER. M.D 


NEW YORK 


€ragsmoor Inn 


High-class mountain mn with suites. private 
baths. baicontes. open fires certified milk 
and absolutely neo canned vegetables. All 
amusements Private park of 4” acres. gar- 
dens Altitude same as Lake Placid in the 
Adirondacks and only 100 miles from 
New York. Garages. Automobile route 
on application. Address 
CRAGSMOOR INN Cragsmoor.N Y. 

or R. Db Compton 307 Fifth Ave. New York 


RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, 
Windham, N. Catskills* 
hmest location. El. 3,00: ft.; view 
SStates A. J GALER. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All forms of baths. electricity. massage ; 
elevation 1,000 ft. Pipe climate: all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, 

resident physician Write for to 
kdward Gleason, Prop. 


The Ouleout Delaware 


N. Accomme- 
dates 40. Charming spot. Richt ad to date, 
Low rates for June. 


Send for book 
and Cottages 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


OUSE quiet, 
homelike Altitude 1.760 ft., 
Su tt. above and overlooking 
the Keene Valley. Golt and tennis. Ourown 
gardens and dairy connected with the house. 
Terms $14 to $22 per week. Special low rates 
for June and for parties coming for the sum- 
mer. We offer in connection with the Lodee 
tinely furnished cottages, with hot and cold 


water. baths exte ne ve verandas, etc. Write 
for booklet \IAS NSON, 
Manager H Fssex Co N.Y 


ErEVER FALLS MANSION, 

Lefever Falls, Ulster Co., N.Y. Fine 
country residence and farm elegant rooms 
beautiful location ; © miles. Nice furnished 
cottage to let. $150.0. Illastrated booklet. 


HULETT HOUSE 


Located at the most charming point on 


LAKE GEORG EK. N. 


Boating, bathing, tishing, golf, tennis motor 
boats, and ¢ tik. NRY 
BUCKELL. Hulett’s Landing, N.Y 

AKE GEORGE COTTAGES to 


4 rent andsell. Also isiandand shore <ttes 
il us any information. IN FOKMATION 
BURRAU 12, Lake Georwe, N. 


and stream. 


RAND VIE 
HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Elevator. Private baths, 400 acres forest 
Golf, Canoeing, All Adirondack 
No hay teve No me anes: 
LHOUs. A p ARKES 

289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Attractions. 
Booklet. 


Goldthwaite Inn 


Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 


Cool, comfortable, charming. With bluff site 
and neighboring piné trees, it combines the 
Adirondacks with the seashore. The Great 
South Bay offers the perfection of sailing 
Golt links, tennis, ete. fdeal piace for tenis 
summering and week-end visits. Circular. 
The idea! resort 


SHADOW LAWN for seekers of 


leasure and rest, Apply. for circular, UO. E. 
Vitson, Kk. F. D. No.5, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Maple Knoll. Open July 1, GS. Finely located. 
Invigorating atmosphere. Accommodate 15. 
Particulars on application. Address ** Maple 
Knoil,”’ Box 51, Circleville, Orange Co.,N. 


RATHEUN OSWEGO, N. Y. 


on fruit farm. $7 p eek 
Mrs. DANIEL PE RRY. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
POINT O° WOODS ASSOCIATION 
Great South Beach, L. I. 


Address E. N. BILLARD, Supt. 
Point Woods, N. Y¥. 


PAUMONOK INN 
In quaint SOUTHOLD, L. I. 

On the WY ft. cliff, directly overlooking 

sailing, bathing, fis rivi or 
ookiet. Gk “HU JMMEL, 
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Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK 
A SUMMER RESORT OF THE BEST CLASS 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
ON CREST OF QUAKER HILL 
PAWLING, N. Y. 

Two hours from New York City via Har- 
lem R. R.; 1,200 feet elevation; delightful 
surroundings ; yn tennis, music, etc. ; new 
private baths. Opens June 20 under new 
management. Booklet and_ information. 
Send to W. P. CHASE, Hotel Grenoble, 
Soth St. and 7th N. Y¥.C. 


The Lakeside Champlain 


Everything first-class. Accommodates 75, 
For booklet, addre 
JNO. 5S. BROKAW, Port Kent, N. Y. 


The Sagamore 
o Lake George 


JUNE TO OCTOBER 


A refined and unique Resort 
on the Grandest and most 
Beautiful Lake in America. 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
SAGAMORE, N. Y. 


WINDLEMERE 


Two eight-room cottages. with board. Mod- 


ern improvements. Reasonable rates. 


The Hotel Frontenac 


1,000 Islands St. Lawrence River 
Opens June 20 


A magnificent Hote}, delighttully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence River. ‘The 
favorite water for motor boats and beak 
racing. Fishing, rowing and all aquatic sports. 
An extremely picturesque nine-hole golf 
course free to guests of the hotel ; also tennis 
and other sports. For booklet and full infor- 
mation address 

. G. Manager, Frontenac, N.Y. 

(also Mer. Bon Air, ) 
New York office, 289 Fourth A 


The Columbian 
1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
L. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


The most dehghtful location at the 
Thousand Islands. Opens June 1LS5th. 


SUNSET CAMP 


and Cottages. Write for booklet and 
New York, Brooklyn, and other references. 
R. BENNETT, Prop., Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE 


A Specialist of large experience in D:seases 
of the Mind and Nervous System would re- 
ceive two or three patients, for care and 
treatment, at his residence near New York. 
Delightful location, extensive grounds, and 
luxurious appointments.- For particulars and 
references address Medicus, 7,307, Outloo 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


4 


7 


you for a comfortable, 
convenient, moderate-priced place to 
spend 4ll or part of the summer ? 

We have eight out of 67 cottages 
still unrented- a or the coming season. 

Buck Hill Falls is a summer settle- 
ment for the members of the Society 
of Friends and all other Friendly 
people (which means those who love 

quiet and nature’s charms, rather 
t an extravagance and excitement). 
It is in the heart of the Pocono 
Mountains in Northeastern Pennsyl- 

vania, 7 three hours from New 
York by the Lackawanna R. R. It 
consists of over 1,000 acres of moun- 
tain woodland, broad views, purest 
air and water and a charming len 
and falls and acres ot Rhododendron. 
There are all the usual attractions, 
fishing, bowling, boating, golf, tennis, 
horseback riding, garage, etc. 

The settlement consists of a central 
Inn, with bungalows and cottages 
nestled around in the forest (some 
tew out in the sunshine). These cot- 
tages all contain modern plumbing, 
with toilet conveniences, bath tu 
open fires, from three to seven bed- 
rooms, broad porches and attractive 
sitting rooms. Some are furnished 
for housekeeping ; other cottagers 
take meals at the Inn. 

Cottages rent for $250.00 to $500.00 
for the season. 

Inn opens May 29, 1908. Booklet, 
maps. and other information on ap- 
plication. Many New York refer- 
ences. 

BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 

1024 Race Street, Philadelphia 


Large airy rooms; 
Boarders Wanted fruit mn abundance. 
also eood board: fishing and hunting. Mrs. 
A. DAVIS, Abrahamsville, Penna. 


Easton Sanitarium 

of the nervous 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a piace eise- 
M here, or call up Dr. Kinney for particuiars. 
*Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


Milford, Pike Co., Pa. 


Opens June 20. 95 miles from N. Y. City. 
Accommodates 350; most charming resort on 
bank of Delaware Riv er; rooms en-suite with 

ath; orchestra, golf. b aseball, tennis, mag- 
nificent roads, boating, bathing. fis hing, etc. ; 
no mosquitoes. Automobile bus from depot 
to hotel. Send for illustrated booklet. 


P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 


The Walter Hotel Sanitarium 
WALTERS PARK, PA, 
In the mountains of Penna., only four yours 


from New York without change. 
KOBERT WALTER, M.D. 


let. 
aS above. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Wernersville, Penna. 


The Sunset 


A mountain health resort. Fine dry a. 
Beautiful scenery. attention « 
to Neurasthenia. YER, 


WISCASSET BUNGALOWS 
Mount Pocono, Pa. 
Cottages, furnished, for rent by the season or 
month Central Dining Hall Also 


a large summer home for rent for seaso 
M, C. YD, 


RHODE ISLAND 


The ROBINSON ”’ 
and ** MARGARET" 


For 38 years under same management. A!! 
modern improvements. Week end parties a 
specially. Address 

B. ROBINSON, Newport, R. |. 


VERMONT 
HILL CREST BENNINGTON, 


Attractive home for limited number of 
guests in historic Bennington. Write tor 
terms. Mrs. M. E. WYMAN. 


YH ESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De 
lightful summer home. Pure water, bat), 
hot and cold; piazza, croquet, fine joads 
‘Terrms easonable. The Misses SARGE ANT, 


THE ELM HOUSE 


Danville, Vermont. No hay fever 
Booklet on application. H. M. OSGOOD. 


MAPLE HERST 


1,800 feet above sea level. Access by way 
of Shelburne Falls, Greenfield, Mass. . and 
Brattleboro, Vermont. Pure air, water, mi: 
cream, butter, meat and vegetables No 
noises, noodors. Sightly, mountainoc: land- 


scape. Walks by woods, fields and brooks. 
Tennis. Golf. utomobile, touring and ex- 
cursion parties accommodated. Garage. A 
competent city caterer to take cl arge Poard, 


rates by day or week reasonable. References. 


HITCHCOCK FARM 


A real farm with Gai. chickens, woods. in 
a locality. Modern improvements. 
to $10. Box 115, Pittsford, Vt. 


UP_ IN VERMONT 
That’s the place fora Real Vacation. Mos 
delightful summer climate ; unequaled sce! 


ery. $5 to $l0a week at hotels, farm and vil 
lage homes, country camps in he: re ot Green 
Mountains and on shores of Lake Cham pial 
Express trains from New York and 
Cc entre | Vermont line. 


Send 6c. for 15 
ill. ** Summer Homes. .W.H 


G.P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


ECHO LAKE TYSON, VI. 


7 mt ft.; 3 lakes: boating. fishing 
bathing, tennis; beautitul walks and | drives: 
moderate rates: booklet. D. C. Ft | Prop. 

cour fry home. West W \ rmont 
In the Green P dls. 2.000 ft. abs 
Trout fishing. $7.00 per week. Fred Tho omni 
son Bridge, 64 Warren St., Boston, \1ass. 


VIRCINIA 


UXEDO COTTAGE, water from 

OCEAN VIEW, VA. On A Atlant 
Ocean. Rates $6, $8, $10, $15 per we 

dress Ocean View. Va. Mrs. T AV. 


Warm Sulphur Springs 
are now open for guests. For creulan sand 
terms address Mrs. JOHN L, EUb Nh. 
Warm Springs, Bath Co., Virginia. 
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Summer Camps 


Real Camping 


Maine Woods 
(The Wildwood Idea) 


(June 23-September 29) 
Together with all the usual advantages 
of a boys’ summer camp 

For views and cata ogues address 
SuMNER O. HooPER, Morristown, N, J. 


CAMP ROCKLAND 
The Summer Camp of the Rockland 
Military Academy is located on Mas- 
oma Lake, in the White Mts., 
A place where bovs will be safe, hap- 
py, instructed. E. E. French, A.M.,5 
Seminary Hill, West Lebanon, N, 


Camp Kineo 


in the Maine Weeds, Sixth 
Seuson. Limited. A summer ful! 
of real camping and sports that give 
boys a love for nature and make them 
manly. All equipment needed for most enjoyable 
aud beneficial camp life. Careful direction. Tutor- 
ing. Also free instruction in swimming, boating, 
canoeing, and other sports, by qualified assistants. 
Profusely Ulustrated booklet on request 


Iavine C, 317 W. St., New York City. 


HALCYON CAMP 


_In the Pocono Mountains, Pa. 
Summer cam » and school. Address The 
Mis \letca s School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Camp Whittier 


FOR GIRLS 


Bibber’s Island, Casco Bay, Me. 


Water Sports, Golf, Tennis, or the quiet 

of the woods Cli il F a trips. Motor 

Boats. For address 

Mr. or Mrs. Merrimac. Mass. 
Principals ot the Whittier School. 


Indian Lake Camp 
Summer camp for limited number of boys. 
Fit ison, July 1 to Sept. 1. 50 acres on 
i: an Lake, Hamilton Co., New York 
For int mation, addre 

Mi NTOSH. W atertown, Conn, 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS 


For Girls and Women 


Ideal location, FE ast Wolfeboro, N. H. No 
jultoes. ‘Terms reasonable. Send for 
ccscription of camp desired. Mr. and Mrs. 


A. 1.1), Fayette St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Wake Robin Mountains 
H. 


Boys under 6. Ten weeks $100 
.B. MILLER, Woodland. N.Y. 


Camp for Girls 


Canaan, N. H. Un- 

der the care ot 

gon teachers. Miss F. 

seas? SIMMONS, lo ‘Ashford 
St., Allston, ‘Mass. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BOYS 


Great Chebeague Island 
Casco Bay, off Portland, Me. 


Real physical traiming under an expert. 
Yachting. experienced master, 7 ton yaclit. 
Athletics under competent coach. Swimming 
taught. Fishing, all sports. Tents in the 
pine woods overlooking the sea. References. 
$125. Booklet. L.B. FISK, Memorial Hall 
(Harvard), Cambridge. Mass. 


Camp Wownposet 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 


An ideal vacation camp for 
young boys. Splendid climate. 
Plenty of wholesome fun, fishing, 
boating, and all the other sports 
boys love. Send for booklet to 

ROBERT TINDALE 
31 East 71st St., New York 


East Pond Camp ‘Lakes 


A home c om for GIRLS. Mother's care. 
Rates m Booklet on reque 


st. 
Mrs. MINERVA R. HALL, Oakland. Me. 


KEEWATIN CAMPS for BOYS 
in the WISCONSIN WOODS 


Athletics. Tutoring. I song trips. Real 
com) ing, Winter Tutorial Camp. Booklets. 
J. H. Kendregan. Bex 47, Delafield. Wis. 


Wyonegonic Camps for Girls 

Bridgton, Me. Seventh Season. 

Send for illustrated booklet of the three camps 
Mr. and Mew. BF. CORR, Providence, KR. 1. 


CAMP WAUBENO 


Canoeing. fishing, weeds-life for BOYS. 
ALGONQUIN PA KK, CANADA 
Primitive torests, many lakes. lest care. 
tooklet. G. G. Brower and C. A TRACY, 
Bordentown (N, J.) Military Institute 


RYE BEACH, N. H. 
Conducted by Primeipal of Westchester 
wiemy (a Schoo! for Beys), 
opens Tu Fon address 


PRINC IP AL, White Plains 
CAMP IN A FARM HOUSE FOR 


YOUNG GIRLS 


Redding Ridge, Conn. 
Summer sports. Kesident trained nurse. 
Wellesley graduate aS supervisor. Send tor 
circular. \iss Mary North, Montclair. N. J 


CAMP KENNEBACOOK 


FOR BOYS 
Lake Maranacook, Readfie!d, Me. 
CHARLES DAVIS, Manager 

New camp, good air, best of fishing. whole- 
some food, make this an ideal summer home 
tor boys. One_of the most beautitul lakes in 
Maine is Lake Maranaceok. It is six miles 
long, and is broken by many islands which 
make it very pigturesque. And its situation 
is such as to make tt very easily reached. 
Send to manager for circular. 


or Girls. 
Camp Eagle Point ‘0 
Stinson Lake, N. H.. White Mountains. 
Land and water sports and tutoring. Rookie. 
Misses Spencer and Bird, Plymouth, N. 


Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Park 


Summer Camp for Boys 


Horseback through 
the heart of the Rock- 
ies and Yellowstone Park. 


Indian dances,ranch life, 
mountain climbing, fish- 
ing, etc. Ideal, delight- 
ful, beneficial trip for 
growing boy. Supervised 
by college men. Second 
season begins July Ist. 
Send for booklet. 

Chas Moore, LL. B., 
Fort Washakie, Wye, 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


For Boys under sixteen 
Lake George. Season, June 30-Sept. 8 


sooklet explains why this camp appeals to 
boys s and parents 
dress LIAS CG. BROWN, A.B... M.D.. 
481 West MSth St, ork City. 


Camp Chesterfield 


FOR BOYS 
Lake Spofford, N. H. 
All the advantages of the ordinary boys’ 
camp with many otf its own. Read our ros- 
pectus before you make plans for your boy's 


summer. 
Principal, E. B. SMITH. Brattleboro, Vt. 


lamp Pokegama for Girls in North- 

peru Wisconsin. Saddle horses, motor 
boat, land and water sports. Music. Nature 
Study. ‘Tutoring oes tant care. Cultured com- 
aanions. Mr.and Mrs. k. Sherwood Bishop 
i: ast a4 ision H.S., Miiwaukee. Wis., or Miss 
A. E. Bailey, Miiwaukee Downer ¢ ‘ollege. 


CAMP OXFORD 


OXFORD, MAINE 


A superior summer camp for boys. Near 


Poland springs. Eighth Season. Sports 
of all kinds. Four-day tramps. White 
Mt. tours. Manual training, Orchestra. 
Library. Eight buildings. Tents. Every- 
thing tora boy's comtort and delixz book- 
let. A. F. CALDWEI A.M 


AFarm rae for Girls 
“Alford Lakes” 
SOUTH HOPE, MAINE 


Inland from Camden. Swimming, tennis, 
basket ball, mountain tramps nstruc- 
tion in gardening and home-muak- 
ing. lutoring. Booklet iss Florence 
Marshall and Miss Susan Kingsbury, River- 
bank Court, Cambridge. Mass. 


New Ham shire Camp Wellesley, for Boys 


Issipee 

‘Tenth ye: happy. clean, health- 
ful. Complete equi pment. de nd for circular. 
Aug ustine lienner, Wellesley School 
for Lieys, Linden st.. Wellesley, Mass. 


Sokokis Lodge, Bridgton, Me. 


A Summer School and Camp for Boys 
Personal supervision, delightful and health- 
ful location. Field and water sports. Book- 
et. . LARRABEE, Newcastle, Me.,. or 
H. N. Cuuincs, Worcester Academy, Mass. 


AKE SPOFF ORD CAMP FOR 
Ld GikLs, LAKE SPOFPFOKD, 
-H. U nder personal of Fred- 

erick A. Wheeler, A.B... Mary CC. Wheeler. 

oaung, bathing, games, saddle horses, 
nature study. Tutoring and music, Best 
references. For illustrated booklet address 

MARY C. WHEEI 425 W. 118th St., 

New York City Tel. aaa Morningside. 

FOR GIRLS 


MOY-MO-DA- YO. o. Limington, Me. 


Nature Camp. Ages8 te years. 65 acres, 
large farmhouse Field lessons on birds, 
butterflies, trees, flowers, ferns and minerals. 
Land sports. ‘lutorin Booklet. 

Miss MAYO an Miss IODY, 
51 Perham St.,West Roxbury, boston, Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Summer Camps 


Summer Camps 


Tours and Travel 


Wi MAINE WOODS 


(Branch Camp in the 
Rocky Mountains) 
The kind of vacation that 
does good. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fish- 
ing—the life a boy loves. 
Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Manval 
training. Motor beat, 
Bunyalow, Dining Hall, 
Boat llouse, all new. Com- 
panionship of college-bred 
leaders. Tutoring. Resi- 
dent physician. Ninth sea- 

son. Booklet. 


WOODMAN, Ph.B., 


ING L. 
Man’! Tr'n’g H. S., 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


Camp Abena for Girls 


Situated on Hersom’s Point 
A mile of lake shore. 260 acres 


Life in tents or farmhouse. Experienced coun- 
cillors. Resident trained nurse. Swimming, 
buating, tennis, handicrafts, music, dancing. 
Miss HORTENSE HE RSOM, 
Sidwells’ Friends School, Washington, "D.C. 


Yam p Winnecook, a Summer Camptor 
Boys at Lake Winnecook, Maine. Canoe- 
ing, mountain climbing, athletic and aquatic 
sports. Tent life among the oe. 6th sea- 
son. Illustrated booklet 
Prin. C. A. Daniels School, Malden, Mass. 


Camp Katahdin 


IN THE MAINE WOODS 


The place to make boys manly, References 
required, Seventh season. ENRY C. 
HART, 262A Benefit St., R, 


CAMP CULM 


Opens June 2%h. Swimming, golf, tramping. 
Boys wishing to spend_summer vacation In 
woods at small camp in New Jersey hills 
with Princeton graduate and medical stu- 
dent address F, L. Brown, Somerville, N.J. 


Browning School Camp for Girls 


Littlejohns Is., Cascoe Bay, Me. 
For particulars address Miss A, P, BARNgs, 
Principal, 364 Harvard St. , Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Wychmere 


Bustin’s Island, Casco Bay, Maine 


A Nautical Camp for Boys. Cruising 
from Cape Cod to Bar Harbor. One design 
racing fleet. Power boat. Deep sea fishing, 
Canoe trips. Baseball team. Special tutoring. 
ooklet. D. B. MacMittan, Phys. Direc- 
tor, Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 


‘yivaniaw assee Camps for Boys, 
t.astbrook, Me. Beautiful lake and moun- 
tain region. Water, ficid, and forest sports. 
‘lutoring if desired. ‘Illustrated booklet. J. E. 
De Meyer, Supt. of Schools, Egypt, Mass. 


Forest Park Camp 


Sth year. An established * Only five 
hours from New_York. All sports. Finest 
surroundings pol supervision, All farm 
produce used in camp trom the camp farm. 
( ‘ertified herd of cows. Room or tent. Man- 
ual training. Tutoring. July and August, 
$125. Boys. received for four weeks or ~~ 
Booklet. CALVIN L. LEWIS, A.M., 
Se James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP PUKWANA for GIRLS 
Lake Winnipesaukee 


White Mountains. F ifth season. 
Rowing, swimming, athletics ; ; instruction op- 


tional. The Misses Blake, 127W.56th St.. N.Y. 


“TAHAWUS” 

ADIRONDACK CAMP for GIRLS 

On beautiful and historic Lake Champlain. 
Bungalow, tents, canoes, saddle-horses. 
Motor-boat cruises to owen’ and other 
famous places. Coaching tours. College- 
bred leaders. Highest references iven and 
required. Opens July 8th. Illustrated booklet. 
Box 61, Clintonville, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


Norway Pines Camp 
For Boys. Est. 1898 
Casco Bay. Me. Instruction optional. 
Country and shore pursuits. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. Illustrated circular. 
W.A. Keves, Pd.D., 139 W. 9ist St., N. Y. 


CAMP WAWONA 


An all-round camp for boys at Swanzey 

ake, N. H., having all the best fetiures 
of an up-to-date camp. Excellent influences. 
Ideal location. Best equipment. lth sca- 
son. Address 


O. E. BOURNE, W. Swanzey. N. H. 


Tours and Travel 
Inexpensive Vacations 


In the Mountains 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware 
Counties, N. Y-, on the 


New York, Ontario & Westera Ry. 


su” MER HOMES ma region of 
ALTH AT MODERATE COST, 

2. = eee above the sea; pure air, pure tl 
pare milk, no malaria or mosquitoes. Three 

gurs’ Ride from New York--recommended 
by physicians; send 8 cents to the _under- 
signed, or call and get free at offices below the 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATE BOOK 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of 140 ‘pages. It 

fives a list of over 1,000 Hotels, Farms and 

—— Houses, with their location, rates 
of board, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 
425 Broadway, N. 

IN N -ORK—141. 425, 1354 Broadway, 
245 Columbus ave., 2798 3d ave., Lil West 
125th st., 182 5th ave. Ticket offices, Des- 
brosses and West 42d st. ferries, 56 Beaver st. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 479 No- 

strand ave , 390 roadway. 

On May 29th and 3uth excursion tickets at 
reduced rates will be sold, giving an oppor- 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoying a day's fishing in this de- 
lightful region. ‘Tickets good returning May 
or June L 

. C. ANDERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., i 


VIRGINIA 
MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


on line of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


Renowned for magnificent scenery, cura- 
tive waters, excellent accommodations, and 
incomparable summer climate. Excursion 
— + principal offices. Stop-over privi- 
ee Vrite for pooklete, 

LER, P.'1 2 ashington, D. C. 

Jno. D. Ports, G. . Richmond, Va. 


$320 June 27, 63 days. 

, Small party. Bel- 

ginm, Holland. Germany. 
thine, Switzerland, Mt. 


Italy, Paris, London, 
iakespeare Country. E 
Coaching and other special uropean 


features. Few vacancies. 
Other tours from $260. Write 
at once to Tour 


IDEAL EUROPEAN Tours 
Box 1055-H, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MONTVERT for GIRLS, 

/ Canaan, Vermont. All land sports,rowing, 

shing, nature study. -d teacher in 

charge. Send for booklet. Miss BertHa M. 
Weeks, 41 Franklin St., Lynn, Mass. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Bryant Way.” Delightful, 
sive vac trips 
Robert C 


for ladies and 
bryant, Monadnock Big., Chicago 


Presbrey’s Information Guide 


For Transatlantic Travelers 
THE OCEAN BAEDEKER 
Exhaustive, Authentic, Authoritative 
Pocket size, containing answers to al! ques. 
tions that perplex transatlantic travelers, 

Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
Price, 25 Cents 
FRANK PRESBREY Co, 
3 W. 29th St. New York City 


STEAMERS TO 
HALIFAX, HAWKESBURY 
and CHARLOTTETOWN 


making several trips each week during the 
an season, are patronized year after year 
py poasgure seekers, as this time-proven line 
is the shortest and cheapest route to the most 
desirable vacation spot in America. ‘The 
ships are commodious ocean vessels: have 
the finest passenger accommodation, with 
spacious staterooms, large promenade decks, 
and an eng eo cuisine. They point the 
way to the glorious MARITIME PROVINCES, 
offering abundant di- 
versions to the clergy- 
man, the student, the 
artist and sportsman 
with their poetic scen- 
ery, charming drives, 
and lakes and streams 
where the gamicy sal- 
mon and = speckied 
trout are tempted 
by the 
man's fly. 
Senc stamp 
for colored 
map.!» oklet, 
and jolders. 
A. W. PERRY, General Manager 
65 Commercial W hart, boston, Mia 


Select two 


12 tours at lowest #1 65 up. Prit- 
ish Isles, Belgium, Holland, France, Switzer: 
,» Germany, Austria, Turkey, Greece, and 
ple Tours, P. O. Box Q 3,178, Boston, . Mass. 
NORWAY sermon 1 
German Lloyd 
EXCURSION 
ICELAND 
S.S. ** Grosser 
Kurfuerst” 
For Information, Booklets, etc., appiy 
OELRICHS & CO., 5 Broadway, New York 
or any local agent. 
Restful summer tour de luxe, 67 days, 545 
unparalleled concessions; lim ed. 
ITA NTA AUGHT FREE by Koma 
Praf. E. G. BAkBERts, 27 W. St., N. 
ENGLISH MOTOR TOURS 
Member of Historic Society personally drive: 
ery and places of interest to suit his clients : 
interesting and historic places visited and e’- 
plained. For terms write Box No. ~ 


Italy, For details apply NOV The Tem- 
June 27th to July 25th 
from 

PITZBERGEN 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND 
of Italian N.Y. high schools. 
parties on private tours arranged as ty) sce? 

B. Browne's AbDVEKTISING, OFFICE 


163 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 


LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Premier route for travel in the 
BRITISH ISLES 
Tourist resorts and ali chief Cities. 
LIVERPOOL to LONDON (Euston) 
Shortest and quickest route. 

Spec ~ trains run on arrival of steamers. 
Bagcage ( Hold) checked N. Y. to London, 
‘Tickets, and all information 
4. G. WAND, Agent, 287b Fifth Ave., New York 


TRAVEL SCHOOL 


Classes forming for 1909. 
Special terms to organizers. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S 


TOU R ALL TRAVELING 


EXPENSES INCLUDED 
“= ro TH 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Teachers of Art 
London Gngress 
Summer 


at LONDON in August 
Suggestive By-ways. 
Write for Official Guide 
TRAVEL COMMITTEE 
<i 20 Trinity Place, Boston 
NORWAY.— The deep shadows 
of the Fiords: the dazzling radi- 
ance of the Midnight Sun. 
RUSSIA.— [he «reat mysterious 
kmpire whose de ep-toned church 
sone call us back to the seven- 
ith century 
RO. He NG ARY. GERMANY, 
DENMARK.— Trips for those who have 
done the usual round of sight-seeing in 
turope. Bracing air; grand scenery; out- 
door lite. A few berths left on steamer saili ng 
late in June, Write for information at once. 
H. W. DUNNING & GU 
101 Congregational House. Boston. 


Ate You Coing Abroad ? |2vestigate 


(sriswold 
Economical European Tours. 


From $120 to 
30; sailing from Boston. Re public, Aug. 1. 


2s shelter St.. New Haven, Conn. 


V assar G raduate wie $ position 


is poverness or 

companion in family going abroad. Highest 

references for ability and character. Com- 
pensation a minor consideration. Address 

83 Fairmont Ave... Newton Mass. 


Bureau of 
University Travel 
TOURS of England and the Continent 
nee )tional leadership connecting with 
ht IE S to Greece in yacht Athena, 

Constantinople 

> end Lllustrated Announcement 

20 Trinity Piace. Boston 


JUNE 20 &7 days for. dg 

altar, pre ain. ltaly. 
Switz Munich, Danube, View Dres- 
den, Ber! leidelber Rhine, Holl., Bele., 
Fr.. seuss loth season, 
WA John son, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore. 


y oung English Governess, speaking 

bre mach and German acquired in those 
countries, would act as traveling companion in 
hurope, July to Sept. Hichestrefs. I. L.1., 
MH Quai Van Dyck, Antwerp, Belgium. 


TWO BOYS WANTED)? 


to complete a 


Travel School 


sailing October Ist for eight months in 
Curope. Ine harge ofa Harvard man of long 
(Xperience in teaching and in the care of boys. 
chool work carried on in. connection with 


on el and no time lost. For detailed infor- 
ition address 6.349, Outlook. 


The gondola is our emblem 
because LIFE is our theme 
Keone omy, ( ‘omftort, 


and De iuxe Tours. 


Un) que uy SCENFRY, my 
Prices trom $320 to 
The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsia 


The «‘ Land of 


Evangeline’’ in 


Nova 


Lhe 
Vacation Land of 
wmerica 


REACHED BY THE 


Dominion 
Atlantic 
Railway Line 
S.S. ** Prince George” From 

Three palatial nimeteen-knot stea 
** PRINCE GEORGE,” ** PRINCE ARTHUR,” ” and 
** BOSTON,” ig service present season. 
PRESENT SAILINGS. Steamer leaves 
poston, race W hart (foot State St.), Lues- 
ine dA 


LY SERV [CE bexins about June 21. 
ONLY 15 HOURS FROM BOSTON 


For full information as to sailings. rates 
etc.. also delightfully written guide- 200ks en- 
titled ** Summer Homes in Nova Scotia” and 
“ Vacation wary im Nova Scotia,”’ send 4 
cents in 

J. MA ASTE ‘RS, New England Supt. 

Long Whart. Boston, Ass. 


AND LITTLE 


JOURNEYS 


EVERYWHERE 


SPECIAL TOURS 
(Hotel Expenses Includ: 4) 


Hudson 
Atlantie Cit 


Washington 
Boston 
Old Point Guanes Saratoga 


Niagara Falls Montreal 
Great Lakes uebec 
Nova Scotia White Mts. 


Write for Itineraries (Mention ‘*‘Outlook'’) 


Norway, Sweden, Denmark . Who wants ” 


join a smal 
select party for July and mugust ? Obiect 
comtortable, non- expensive travel. Refer- 
ences required, Address Select. 1.476, Outlook. 


Robson's OL World Cours 


Two vacancies only m party sailing July 
3d via Mediterranean. Send for itineraries. 
Mrs. ED. A. ROBSON, Yonkers. N.Y. 


<<—_ ENGLAND—PARIS 


&250 
SHORT Ideal inexpensive 
VACATION 


CONNECTICUT 


$5,000 


will buy beautiful place at East Lyme, Conn. 
Colomal house. l6 rooms. large barn and car- 
riage house 1) acres land, large lawns, fine 
old shade trees orchard, trout stream. 6 miles 
west ot New London 4 miles north of Niantic. 

Particulars from owner. ARTHUR B 


CALKINS, New London Conn. 


FARMINGTON, CONN, 
FOR SALE. Must sell to settle estate 
Beautiful country home. Large, modern, 3 
room Colonial house. Fine grounds, including 
barn, etc. 5 minutes to P.O. Finely usunnele 
Apply to P. O. Box &. Farmington. Conn 


LYME, CONN. 


To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 
15 rooms ; and three cottages of 13. LL. and 10 
rooms all with modern wumprovements and 
fully furnished Address 
Mrs. E. E. Satissury 


New Haven. Conn. 
FOR SALE 
Centleman’s Place of 130 Actes 


Nine-room house. Large barn. Big wood 
ot. Pure running spring water: one of the 
best springs in the county Location very 
healthtul; on ‘Thames River ‘Trolley cars 
pass the door. Write for folder. 
SUBURBAN. Box 503 Norwich Conn 


AT SACHEM HEAD, CONN. 


_ Shore cottage to rent. well furnished hav- 
ing running water and modern conveniences 
Il rooms, 8 of them bedrooms. hreplace. near 
beach, and with fine view on the Sound. 
gpne Ist to Oct. Ist. $250 

Irs. F. A. Cuamperttn. Unionville. Conn. 


To Rent—Sharon, Connecticut 


A large furnished house. Gardener with 
pla ce. Ice-house filled. Address Mrs. H. A, 
LIMON DS. 20 West lath St. New York 


FOR SALE OR RENT 

Ten-room shore home. SO. NORWALK, 

rge country L: turnished, 
SHEPAKD Bethel. Conn 


Stratford, Ct.—For rent. furnished. tor season 
to desirable family. 8 rooms. besides laundry 
and bath. of comtortable. airy home. beauti- 
ful grounds, desirable location, in exchange 
for board of two ladies. Ket. 7.373, Outlook 


FOR RENT 
Fully Furnished Summer Cottages 


All improvements Directly on the salt 
water. boating. bathing, and fishing. For 
full information write 
Seasnore Reattry Co.. West Mystic Conn. 


OLD WINCHESTER. — Large 
house, beautifully located, all improve- 
ments, newly turnished open lireplac es.stable, 


forrent. J. L. BROWN, Winchester, Conn. 


To Rent—Litchfield Hills 


A completely furnished 9-room Cottage, with 
modern conveni: on shore of be. 
lake. Address N Hn ivde n, W indsor, Cr. 


vacation ouungs 
abroad in July and 
August. Write tor 
ilustr ated announce- 
Tour 
through Switzer- 
and, Austria, 
urkey, and Greee 
Ss. LONGLEY, Main St. Mass. 


Real Estate 


Uni iversity Travel. 20 
CANADA 


MAINE 


Biddeford Pool, Maine /9 rent 


fully tu 
nished cottace of 12 rooms and bath. Saar 
Adadres 3S DU 


SMITH, Andover.Mass. 


VYASCO BAY, ME.—Cott ages for rent 

J at Menikoe Point, 4 miies from Port- 
land. Prices trom 375 to $175. Loating, fish- 
ing, gnc bathing. Photo sent on application, 
Merril, R. F. 4, Portland, Me. 


Trinity Place. oston 
ry Cascades, Furnished cottage by month 
or season, Boat, ete. Lake Massawipp!, 
North Cool and shi » good ishing. 
W.A. HAL! Y., Canada. 


CONNECTICUT 


ent for season. Park, large 
furnished cottage on spore front. Tmpis. 

Charming view of ii himble Islands. F. C. 

bradley, Blackstone Park, ey Conn, 


{reat Diamond Island, Portland 
bor, Maine. To let, furnished 
cottace of seven rooms. Shore lot: sunset 
view. $173 forseason. Address Miss L. N. 
BLANCHARD, 106 Sist St., New Vork City. 


I ENNEBECK RIVER.—Island, 
acres densely wooded. miles from 

depot at Bath. 7-room furnished bungalow, 

large tent, boat, boat landing, etc. Rent 
RTHUR B. HOMER, Quincy, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMEN 


Real Kstate 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 


CAMP WHILEAWAY 
Moosehead Lake 


For rent, season 198. Fully EP 
cabin, boats, etc. Write for -photographs 


and particulars to V. Cc 
202 E. 23d ‘St. "New City. 


SEAL HARBOR 
MT. DESERT ISLAND, ME. 
Desirable furnished cottages, large 


and peak. to rent for the season. 
‘STEBBINS, Seal H arbor, Maine. 


Northeast Harbor, Maine 


Fourteen-room furnished cottage for rent: 
furnace, good water, telephone, etc, Super 
situation. Reason: terms. 7.357, Outlook, 


MAINE COAST 


Furnished cottages, country homes, farms 
camps, etc., for rent and sale on shores and 
islands of principal Matne peer, inland 


lak vill es, etc. Send for 


Southwest Harbor, Me. 


New cottage, 7 rooms, open fires, modern 
plumbing. 3 minutes from Hotel. $250 season. 
KAIGHN, 3713 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Large farm in 


To Rent or Lease southern Maine. 


3 minutes to station. Summer boarders and 
snowshoe parties are bus 
ness for two. Address Maine, 7,375, Outlook. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Furnished cottage at Mt. Washington. Six 
rooms and bath. Rent $200 for e season. 
Address Box 205, Larchmont, N. 


MENAUHANT 
CAPE COD 
To let, 7-room cottage, furnished, boat and 
bath houses. $150.00 for season. 
Cc. K. DRURY, Long Island C ity, N. Y. 


NAHANT, MASS. 


Magnificent view of the ocean, house 10 
rooms, bath, fireplace, verandas, large lot, 
stable. For sale, or will rent for $600 

10 T'remont St. Room G6), Boston, Mass. 


Montclair, New Jersey 


FOR SALE 


Exceptionally Desirable 
Building Lot 


Location, surroundings, convenience of 
access, and outlook unsurpassed. lront- 
age 116 feet, depth 200 feet. Address 

J. C. H., Box 529, New York City. 


JRINCETON, N. J.—15 acres or more, 
Rare opportunity to geta delightti! liome 

site cheap Jest land in the best farming recion 
inthe U.S. John Giftord, Princeton, N. J. 


NANTUCKET—On the Cliff 


Facing ocean. Convenient to bathing beach 
and best hotels. Furnished cottage, ten 
rooms, bath and toilets, laundry. Large attic 
and baseme nt. 

Mrs. GEO. O. WALES, Braintree, Mass. 


SIASCONSET, 
For Rent or Sale 
Cottage, 12 rooms, fireplace; $250. ocean 


tront, fine water y view. 
D. A. WALKER, Andover, Mass. 


FINELY LOCATED, Attractive 
House ot twelve rooms and bath, tur- 
A, near post-office ; auto accommoda- 
tions possible. Box 249, Stockbridge, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Summer Home 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Beautiful Summer Home and fancy stock 
farm, in one of Maine’s most picturesque 
localities. Every convenience, spring water 
throughout house and barns,three bathrooms, 
sewers. eal tor summer school or camp. 
Would rent yan ong or house and grounds, re- 
serving farm. House turnished. 

Address Owner, 1,818, Outlook. 


FOR SALE IMMEDIATELY 


a most lovely place in MAINE for sum- 
mer home, Not despoiled by portable mills. 
Address Maine, 5,375, care of Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Suburbs of Boston June 20 


nished house. ten rooms ; cool, beautiful loca- 
tion on reservoir. ‘Three miles out, near cars. 
$400. Address 5,683, Outlook. 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


I}lustrated circular free upon receipt ot address 
P. Ff. LELAND. 21 Minot Boston. Mass, 


For sale 800 

Holden, Mass. 7.29 
above sea level. New house, 7 rooms, 
3 covered piazzas, fireplaces: thoroughly 
modern ; fine 2 acres land. 35 minutes 
to Worcester. . B. Crarp, Holden, Mass. 


SOR RENT for the summer. lower 
floor of house in LEICESTER, 
MASS. Country home one thousand feet 
above sea. Furnis hed. Six large rooms with 
bath, electric lights, gas stove, piazza, etc. 
Trolley com W orc inquire of MAN 
DANA E. MARSH, Leicester. 


Seashore Cottage for Rent 


Near beach and Hotel at Menauhant 
(East Falmouth), Mass. Fully fur- 
nished; piano: set tubs; two bath 
houses. Price $309 for seaso 
J. C. ELMS, 38 White St., New York. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
At Manomet Point 

Summer cottages to lease for the season, 
$250, $275, and $3400. Beautiful bathing beach, 
views of the ocean and country. Lest of water 
supply and sanitary arrangements: bathroom 
in each. Photos and full information on ap 
plication to EK. A, Keith, 167 No. Mantel 


Brockton, Mass. 


FOR RENT— BERKSHIRES 


Remodeled Farmhouse 
Furnished, 10 rooms, bathroom; 8 acres: on 
stage route between Ashfield and Conway. 
$200 tor 3 months. Apply to W. ni: —_— 
Jr., Prudential Bidg., Newark, 


HAMPTON, N. H. 


FOR SALE, colonial house, reno- 
vated, new! furnished, fireplaces, brick 
oven, ‘old tashioned well sweep, 6 acres ; five 
minutes to Hampton Beach, 10 ‘lremont St., 
Room 60, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 
Furnished, ten rooms, running water and 
bathroom ; stable, five stails, coachman’s 
room; sixty acres of land; grand view; ele- 
vation 1,700 feet: two miles from Harrisville, 
N. H., and same distance from Chesham. Ad- 
dress L.., Room 1320, 30 Broad St., New Yor 


To Let in the White Mountains 


Furnished house of eleven rooms, stable 
and carriage house, between 2 and 3 acres of 
lawn, tennis and croquet grounds, Mount 
Garfield water. Perfect sanitation. Four 
minutes’ walk from churches, stores, and 
post office. Good view of the mountains. 
Apply to Rev. F. G. Chutter, Littleton, N. H. 


LAKE FARM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Only 80 miles from Boston, 160 acres, valua- 
ble timber lot, income from fruit and hay will 
pay running expenses; thrown on the market 
at the low price of $1,175 to settle estate 
quickly. For picture of the convenient, mod- 
ernized buildings and beautiful lake see Page 
9 of **Strout’s New Hampshire Farms,’ 
book of real bargains, on the lakes and amon 
the hills. Copy free. Special 
Maine coast property on request. E. 
Strout Co., 294 Washington St., ee 


NEW JERSEY 


For rent— Beautifully furnished cottage at 


Bay Head, New Jersey 


House is on the ocean front. has large living 
room, dining room. nn. billiard room, five 
bedrooms and bath 

. ALBERT SWASE . 47 West Mth St. 


To Rent for the Summer 


Furnished house at Montclair, N. J., 
corner of Orange Road and Plymouth St., 
new, 10 rooms and 2 baths; private garage. 
Write to P. C. STUART, at above address. 


Low rent for summer, Furnished house near 
Roseville Station D. L. & W. R. Street 
broad and well shaded. Lot 50xl). Can be 
seen evenings at 64 S.1lth St., or address W.S 
Lamont, Newark Academy. Newaik, N. 


UBURBAN HOME FOR KENT, 
July and August. 10 miles from N. Y, 
rooms, tully furnished: all im evan’ 
telephone, electricity, piazzas. ent low to 

right people. 7,393, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 
Adirondacks 
Shore Long Lake ** Neighborileigh 
Cottage.”’ To rent, furnished. Spring, cel- 


iar ice, sand beach, pine grove, 
S. Johnston, Watertord, Sar. 1.4 N.Y. 


FOR REN 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


Long Lake, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 
1000 acres. 14g miles shore front One 
log cabin, natural finish, with stone fireplace, 
Four open camps with fireplaces, separate 
dining room and kitchen. (Guide house one 
double plattorm tent, and one single platform 
tent. Ice house with refrigerator room. Fine 
spring water piped to camp.  Boat-house 
with 25 foot gasoline launch, canoes, and fisl- 
ing boats. or further particulars and pic- 
tures, address Lock Box tp. Braniord, Conn. 


ADIRONDACK 


CAMP ST. REGIS LAKES 


on THE SARANACS 
EO. V. W. DURYEER 


LAKE PL A CcCiD 
Real ee Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


or rent, very desirable cottage, boathouse, 
and stable. Also camp boat- 
house, etc. In e ADIRONDACKS 
near the famous Inn. at Sara- 
nac, or Saranac Lake, but situated on U pper 
Saranac Lake, sixteen miles away. Never 
has been occupied by tubercular patients. 
All modern improvements. 6.819, Outlook. — 


FOR SALE 
On Indian Lake, Adirondacks 


A splendid cottage finished for winter use: 
beautiful hardwood floors ; fine water; sewer 
connections ; boat house and two acres o 
virgin forest. All complete Address 
E. C. RIDER, Malone, N. 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands. near Paul Smith s. Sara 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid. apply ty WituaM 
F. Roperts at Saranac Lake. N. Y. 


kurnished Cottage 


Amagansett, L. I. on Ocean Il Sad 


to rent for season; all improv ements, 
Gilchrist, 695 Clifton Ave., Newark N. J. 


ONTEORA 
te CATSKILLS 


List of Furnished Cottages 
now ready 


MOORE & WYCKOFF 
546 Fifth Ave., New York, Tel. 1263 Dryant. 


cA 

| SALE OR RENT = 
Keen, 

Lake 


THE. OUTLOUOA CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Estate 


Real Estate 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


~ Home Sites 
On the Hudson 


of unusual grandeur, increstricted location ; 
offered in plots of from two to ten acres each 
by a private holder. Within one hour and at 
completion of electrification of New York 
Central, main hme, 40 minutes from Grand 
Central Station with an all night service. An 
elevation of 200 to 550 feet above the river, 
with unbroken Hudson view of upwards of 25 
mies, and back-country hill views almost as 
interesting llustrated and historical book- 
ut." The Home on the Hudson,’’ upon re- 
quest -a postal will bring it. These sites are 
imited; if interested be prompt. 

THE KITCHAWAN HILLS ESTATES 

Croton-on-the- Hudson, New York. 


BRONXVILLE 


SALE 
House of 13 rooms, all improvements, 1 ac re, 
sable, fine shade trees, garden, 4 minutes’ 
walk ay station 
CORNEL LIUS, B. FISH & SON, IN 

27 Fitth Avenue. 


Westport on Lake Champlain | ¢ 


For rent, furnished, l+-room cottage, s 
location, mountain spring water, open - 
ice-house, vegetable garden, telephone, bath- 
rooms, etc. Mrs. HARRIET SHELDON. 


RHODE ISLAND 


“Twin Gables” 


WEEKAPAUG, R. I. 


To rent, a delightful summer cottage facing 
the ocean. About three minutes’ walk from 
bathing beach. Six bedrooms, large living 
yoom and dming room; broad piazzas ; pure 

ring water. Terms $400 for season. Mrs. M. 

ArGcoon, Wl St.. Hartford, Ct. 


Property Wanted 
WANTED Y TTAGE. 


ADULT COTTA 
commuting distance New * ork, to _ vc 
cupied and cared for in owner's absence at 
a nominal! or low rent. Address 

Room 603, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


TO LET—-COTTAGE ON 


CAYUGA LAKE, near Ithaca 


Fight rooms, furnished, all conveniences: 
hrep ace; two rowvoats;, west shore: fine 
uhing beach ; frequent boat service ; 4 hour 
rom Cornell University. Wa. Hazut T 
“with, Kk} Savings Bank Bldg. , Ithaca, N. Y. 


Very attractive, bungalow style, Cottage 
tor Rent CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


Doub dming-room. necessary serv- 
ts’ quarters, six tamily sleeping-rooms, two 
uhooms. Also suite of five rooms with 
ward. Lessee going to Europe, will sub-let 
ay cheap, Write 

M. STANLEY, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


TTRACTIVE SITES for housekeep- 
‘h ing bungalows and. cottages near the 


New York. IHN B. BURN 


0 LET. furnished, for and August, 
modern house, lushind! Eleven rooms, 
. Ample grounds. Choicest loca- 
R 95 Main Street, Flushing. 


FOR RENT for summer, furmshed 
s¢,7 rooms and bath; large shaded lawn. 


Fordham Heights, N. Y. City 


Near New York University. Inquire 
*.J.Ta Taytor, 2442 Jerome Ave. ‘lelephone. 


RENT 


Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 
THE MASON YOUNG HOUSE 


C y furnished, A large 3-story 
se, 1 lrooms;: in beautiful condition ; 
yng. Rent $60 per season. Ap- 


W.M. Smith, 20 W. 54th N. ¥. City. 


Lawrence Park 


Westchester County 
‘n Miles from New York 
for Sale on Kent, Colonial house, 12 
nm »3 bath ‘rvants’ dining room, large 
hury, gla nc.osed piazza, electri ic lizhts, 


firep| ices, heating system. acre 

"20 land within ten minutes’ walk of 

tat Lhe property is located 

he of the best residential districts of 

Nester “ounty. 

WORN Lits B. FISH & SON. Inc. 
Finn hester County Properties 

Fifth Av New York 
10 RENT—RYE, N. Y. 
, Fost Road, near station. new 


rooms, three bathrooms, from 
to Sept, 15. £1,000, Rye Seminary. 


Lake Furnished cot- 
ake Champlain Furnished cot- 
ny boat- 


ts: 


fine view. 


» K. CAREY, Westport, N. Y. 


Apartments 


U nusual opportunity to lease a large 
double studio, eight rooms and bath, 
in National Arts Club Studio Bldg. 
Decorated ; attractive oumpounins rs ; club res- 
taurant and privileges. ental, $2,000 a year. 
Address Mrs. D. LYON, 15 Gramercy Bask. 


rEysO RENT for months of June, July. Au- 

gust, furnished apartment of seven light 
rooms, situated in the nimeties near Rive side 
Drive. References exchanged. 1,932,OQutlook. 


TTRACTIVELY FURNISHED 
six-room and bath apartment. 
Sublet tor summer. All modern improvements. 
way. Moderate. J. L, , 411 West 115th St. 


Attractive small apartment 


to sublet June to October, $354 3 rooms, kit- 
chen and bath, all light. PARK 4 bee 
7Oth st. levator. Address 

“N., Room 63, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


YOUNG professional man, widower, would 
like to make home with refined family. part 
time for himself and whole time for little gir! 

7 years. 9,215, Outlook, 

PRIVATE elderly ladies” and semi-inva- 
lids’ home. 232A Putnam Ave., Brooklyn. 

WAN TE D—Good country home for boy 
seven years old. Payments assured. 9,24, 
Outlook. 

NE AR the Hudson, 3 rooms, board, singly 
or toeether. June to ¢ ictober City reter- 
ences required. “ R,” 223 West Moth St., 
New York City. 

AN invalid gentleman can find board in 
country home ot male nurse every comlort 
and attendance. Keasonable. 9.251, Outlook. 

SUMMER boarders will find p pure air, pure 
water, pure mik, fresh eggs, at me. Herm- 
tage. Luther Hastings Stamford. 

VERY desirable, second floor room, all 
conveniences, exceptional table, summer 
rates: references. Call or address 154 West 
73d St., N. Y. City. 

MISS Mead, 46 3th St... New York 
City. Desirable rooms, private baths, etc. 
Excellent table and attendamee. Accessible 
location. Retimed patronage. References. 

OFFERED for July and August, cood 
board and two comtortable cottawe rooms; 
hill town twenty-five niles from Boston : car 
lines; references exchanged, Miss Nellie A. 
Grout, Hopkinton, Mass. 

PLEASANT rooms with first-class board. 
Transient or permanent. ‘Townsend, 1343 
Girard St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE: correspondence 
courses: booklet free. American Schoo! 
Home Economics, Chicago. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


MS. BOOKS WANTED.—Authors seek- 

ing a publisher write ochrane, 303 B Adelphi 

Brooklyn. Works of new authors a spe- 
ain MSS. revised and criticised. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PROVEN PROFITS YEARLY FOR 
YOU or any wide awake man who buys and 
operates the ‘Thurman “ Portable ouse- 
Cleaning Machine.”’ Make us prove to you 
its money-making features. $3,000-$5,000 a 

earin proven permanent profits. Over four 
hundred operators in the United States. The 

*Dustiess Method”’ is sanitary, thorough, 
al quickest. ‘Towns of 5,00 or more pay 
well. Starting capital needed trom $2,000.00 
upwards, Original patentees, and we are 
prosecuting all infringers. We make the most 
efficient stationary residential cleaning plants 
from $650.00 up. Free catalogues. Largest 
manufacturers of house-cleaning machinery 
in the world. A full line of Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaning Plants ore made by us for al kinds 


of OMPRESSED 
AIR & VAC Ul 'M MACHINERY CU., 
445s (Deve. C) Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BUSINESS of $11, 500.00 capital desires a 
$2,500.00 interest purchased for two years. 
7% gencgpteed. b. M. Wade & Co., Punta 

a, Fla. 

OF FER few beautiful Smith Premier 
Typewriters, $23.00 each. Trial allowed. 
Administrator, Box 105, Watertord, N. Y 

ARCHITECT of established practice 
N. Y. City and highest professional standing 
will take as associate young man whose social 
and financial connections would enable him 
to bring in business. Address Room 10, 
1183 Broadway, N. Y. 

A splendid lunch room for sale in Pittsfield, 

ass. (svod reason tor selling. No agents. 
Deal with owner. Address 9,142, Outlook. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


CHILDREN trom eight to sixteen. Home 
and outing or school, in the mountains. 
Superior to camping. Miss Galiaher, Ebens- 
burg, Pennsy!vania. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
TWELVE. offices serving 25,00 leading 


firms, executive, clerical and sales positions 
open. Salaries to 35,010, rite tor 
** Brain Brokers,” Hap goods, 303-307 Broad- 
way, New York. 

INCREASE your earning pon er by learn- 
ing to write aavertisements, acts sent Iree, 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32,9) Wavash Ave., 
Chicago. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—A well trained woman, accus- 
tomed to intelligent administration of a schow! 
or college aormitory. Address, stating age 
and experience and giving references, 9,19, 
Outlook. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers. matrons, 
mothe s helpers, companions, ete., address 

iss Richards. 46 Olive St.. Providence, R. I, 

YOUNG lady of refinement and education 
as housekeeper in a smail tamily and to care 
fora boy of eight years, in suburb of Phila- 
delphia. Only those in or near Philadelphia 
need apply. References exchanged. 9,254, 
Uutloo 

MOT H E.R’S helper. Wanted, refined, lo 

ng, Christian, experienced®with children six 
seamen $0 two years old, as mother’s helper 
for two children. Please state experience, 
age, references, remuneration as pee. Mrs.M., 
19 Duahey Place, VYenkers, N. 

PASADENA Hospital, Pasadena, Calif., 
ofters a post-graduate course of three Be 
in surgical, medical, and obstetrical depart- 
ments, to nurses desirous of this tramimg. 
Write Superintendent for intormation. 

PASTRY and bread cook for select board- 
ing-house, Maine coast. Also a meat cook. 
State reference and wages asked, 9,229, 
Outlook, 

WANTED—Lady as mother’s 
Household with one servant. Village 
miles from New York. Home in exc oa 
for services. 49.255, Outlook. 

W ANTE D— Mother and daughter_as cook 
and nursery maid. Give references. Lucality 


Eastern l’ennsylvania. 9,194, Outlook, 
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